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A WELCOME NEW BOOK ON ALGEBRA 
MILNE’S SECOND COURSE IN ALGEBRA 88 cents 


By WILLIAM J. MILNE, Ph. D., LL. D., late President of New York 
State College for Teachers, Albany, N. Y. 


A half-year course for the third year in the high school which is intended to follow the author's First 
Year Algebra, completing the division of Elementary Algebra. Enough work, however, is presented for 
afull year where preferred. The book begins with a thorough review of first-year algebra, omitting details of 
development and including the restatement of all important laws, principles, and rules. The new subjects 
and principles are most carefully developed and the explanations are full-and clear. The book ends with 
; a general review and with a number of optional topics which are not Bat ng: for most college examina- 
; tions but may be desired in some schools. 
Each topic is accompanied by a large number of exercises for practice, more drill in fact than in any 
other similar book; equations and problems are especially emphasized, Besides a few of a traditional char- 
acter the problems are based on interesting facts gathered from a variety of sources, including physics, 
geometry, and business. 

Graphic solutions are given by themselves, after, rather than before, algebraic solutions. Thus they 

do not interrupt and befog the consideration of other methods to which they are an interesting sidelight. 
The treatment is full and clear. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI | CHICAGO 
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To secure continuously a temperature not above 68° F. which is essential for 
efficiency at school and after, and to secure other details of good housekeeping 
the help of PUPIL HEALTH OFFICERS is indispensable. Read 


SCHOOL JANITORS 


by Dr. Putnam, and the Report of the Committee on Standardizing, 
Janitor Service to the Department of Science Instruction of the N.E. A, 
These will tell you how. 


EASY 
EFFECTIVE 
INEXPENSIVE 


INDISPENSABLE 


American Academy of Medicine Press, Easton, Pa. 








250 pp, cloth, $1, postpaid. 


Miassachusetts Teachers! 
RENMNENMBER 


THE TEACHERS ANNUITY GUILD 


A Sure and Safe Way of Insuring Against Worry On a Firm Financial Basis 
ENDORSED BY 
PRACTICAL BUSINESS MEN 
JOIN BEFORE YOU HAVE TAUGHT FIFTEEN YEARS. 


- CHARLES W. MOREY, President, Lowell. GEORGE M. WADSWORTH, Secretary, Somerville. 
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GEOGRAPHY 


Book One—Our Own Country and Its Possessions 


By WILLIAM J. SUTHERLAND, M.A. President Staite Nor- 
mal School, Platteville, W isconsin, and CHESTER M. SANFORD, 
A.B. State Normal University, Nor mai, Illinois. 


Every geography class needs just such a supple- 
mentary text. Every teacher will find she can get 
results by its use. The exercises furnish motives 
for study, develop initiative, and insure interest by 
challenging the mind through the presentation of 
interesting problems. They teach the pupil how to 
study, and geography becomes the fascinating sub- 
ject itis when rightly taught. For use with any 
regular text-book, in intermediate and grammar 
grades. 
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| JUST4 PUBLISHED SURE POP AND THE 
ert . RRRCISES SAFETY SCOUTS 


By ROY RUTHERFORD BAILEY. Written in the interest of 
Safety First at the suggestion of the National Safety Council 
and published under its auspices. VI+-130 pages. Bound 
in cloth. Illustrated in colors. Mailing price 42 cents. 





HEN Bob and Betty meet Colonel Sure Pop, 
the quaint, mysterious, jolly, loveable little 
Colonel of the Borderland Scouts, they enter upon 
a thrilling series of adventures in Safety. They 
learn about the need for Safety First in their ad- 
ventures with a live wire, on the railroad, at a 
fire. in workshops and mills, and they earn the 
right to wear the magic button of the Safety 
Scouts. Incidently, they gain true ideals of 
courage, helpfulness, self-reliance, self-control, 
No more interesting and valuable book for 


supplementary reading has been published for 
years. For use from the fourth grade up. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
6 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Illustrated with excellent half-tones, outline maps, 
relief maps and diagrams ... . . 60 cents. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


7 Boston New York Chicago 
1 =: San Francisco Atlanta Dallas 
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Revised and Enlarged 


THE COMMUNITY AND THE CITIZEN 


By ARTHUR WILLIAM DUNN 


Formerly Director of Civics, Indianapolis Public Schools 
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This book departs from the traditional method of presenting civics. It is 
written in the belief that it is more important to arouse interest in the social order 
of the community than to emphasize minor details regarding the routine duties of 
officials. 

It presents the elemental ideas regarding community life, the meaning of citi- 
zenship, the relations between the citizen and the community, and the services 
performed for the citizen by the government. It awakens within the pupil a con- 
sciousness that he isa part of a social unit. It develops his powers of observation 
and inspires him with a proper sense of his responsibility as a member of society. 





J. L. Barnard, School of Pedagogy, Phila- 
delphia: One may often say of a new text-book 
that it is ‘‘excellent’—even ‘‘admirable,” but 
rarely that it is ‘‘unique”—*‘epoch-making.” 
These latter adjectives may, however, be 
risked in speaking of Dunn’s Community and 
the Citizen, 


Frank P. Goodwin, Woodward High School, 
Cincinnati, Ohio: By emphasing the relation 
of the citizen to his community rather than 
basing civic training on the study of govern- 
mental functions only, I believe that Mr, Dunn 
has presented a better method than has. here- 
tofore been: offered for the teaching of civics. 

















Cloth. Itllustsated. xvi+313 pages. Price, 90 cents 
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VITALITY AND VIRILITY OF F AMERICANISCHIDOL BOOKS 


A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


The American school book is the most per- 
fect feature of American education. 

More 
art have 


money, more brains, more skill, more 
been put into the school books used 
by all children who are permitted to use real 
American school books than into the education 
and teacher-training of four-fifths of the teach- 
ers of the United States in the last thirty years. 
Until within ten years the great body of 
teachers in country schools had no appreciable 
scholarship, no teacher-training whatever, and 
they could not have taught facts 
the 
culture but for 


at all, nor pro- 
cesses, nor rudiments of civics or of 
the books in the hands of the 
children. 

There is not a person of forty years of age 
who was schooled in the country who can re- 
that he was 
taught by his teacher aside from school books 
that acquainted him with anything about hu- 
man nature nor about nature unless he chanced 


to have the very rare 


member anything of moment 


teacher who loved nature 

intelligently as not more than one in a thousand 

did. 
My 


tunate village within four miles of a remarkably 


school days were in an exceedingly for- 
efficient state normal school and within twenty- 
five ally all of my 
in the village school tvere graduates 
of that normal school and they were the pick 


of the graduates, 


miles of Boston. Practic 


teachers 
normal school 

hey were less devoted to following the text- 
be Ok 


And 


than any other teachers of those days. 
yet I de anything that 


taught by 


not recall was 
any teacher in those years. 
But [ do recall most vividly 
book that I wrestled with. 

I'll go farther: I had 
teachers at Bridgewater as I can im: igine. 
tried to school 


notes. 


every school 


as good normal school 
They 


make books of 


their own by 
Mr. Albert G. 
passed from teacher 
to teacher his special ideals in various branches 


having us copy Indeed, 


Boyden, of sacred memory, 


and they passed them to us and we faithfully 


copied and devotedly learned the special facts 
and thus | skilfully 
but I confess that I have 
these 


processes wrought out, 


carried in my mind for 


many not those note-books and 


years, 


[Address before N. E. A. 


at Oakland.] 


inethods, but the text-books into whose pages 


I looked evening after evening. It was im- 
pressed upon me every day that the authors of 
and I be- 


but every one of those books has been 


those books were gravely at fault, 
lieved it, 
with me in season and out of season, but the 


note-books were soon aftlicted with imocuous 


desuetude. 

Nine-tenths and more of all that we learn in 
life that is above the ordinary we learn from 
print. 


One of 
to teach 


the great missions of the school is 
worth 
ge, to establish the 


reading intelligently 


how to get the most that is 
while from the printed pa 
habit of and studiously 
things worth knowing, reading so as to have 
available for use what one knows from his read- 
ing. 

I think no one will deny today that the fa- 
mous anti-saloon movement which is almost na- 
tion-wide owes its initiative, its vitality and its 
Mary H. Hunt 


Championship. 


virility to and her Scientific 
Temperance 

Does anyone believe for a moment that sci- 
had any 


appreciable influence upon a generation if its 


entific temperance teaching would have 


truths had not been in school books? 

School books should be masterpieces if their 
influence is so vital. 

A masterpiece is not made in a day nor in a 
year. 

Good 


catchy, 


school books are never clever, never 
never fetching. 
books do 


genius so much as for mastery. 


American school not stand for 
When a genius appears in the school world 
he is largely useless until his genius is taken in 
hand by masters and produced as a master- 
piece in a school book. 
Great 


pieces, 


be Oks 
the growth of a great system of book- 


American school are master- 


making. 
An inventor rarely works out the perfecting 


amendments which make his genius of ser- 


vice to mankind. 
The man who blazes a new path in the forest 
never builds 2 not even 


roadway, a bridle path. 


Lewis and Clark did a great service to Amer- 
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ica when they demonstrated the possibilities of 
crossing the Rockies but they would have been 
of no service to America if all that was ever 
done for transcontinental travel had been done 
by them. 

Other men, unknown to the public, men with 
no monuments, men who will never be enshrined 
in the Hall of Fame put up the capital, built road- 
ways and railways, so that this year tens of 
thousands have crossed the continent, by more 
than ten different distinct routes, each a com- 
fort and a joy—sleeping, eating, drinking, 
reading, writing and bathing, clothes cleaned 
and pressed, none of which was in the vision of 
Lewis and Clark, and yet they alone have great 
monuments, they alone have fame. 

No one man makes a great school book. 

Noah Webster is probably the most famous 
of school book makers. More _ schoolrooms 
have had his dictionaries in them for a century 
than have had the books of any other ten men, 
or one hundred men. But it would be one of the 
crimes of the age to impose upon a school today 
any dictionary that he ever saw, any dictionary 
bearing his name that anyone ever saw a quar- 
ter of a century ago. 

His was the vision, his the faith, his the 
hope, but a thousand men have done more in 
the evolution of the great New International 
Dictionary of today than Noah Webster ever 
did. And who of us can name ten of the thou- 
sand ? 

Thus with all great school books. 

School readers have many different names 
today, but nine-tenths of those that get results 
in school are built upon the general plan of the 
graded readers of the Franklin in the East and 
McGuffey in the West. 

They have been improved upon by a thou- 
sand masters who have been perfecting them, 
editors, teachers, artists, specialists, not one 
in ten of whom has anyone ever heard, but they 
are the de luxe journey across the con- 
tinent as compared with Lewis and Clark’s trail- 
ing; they are the Webster’s New International 
Dictionary as compared with Noah Webster’s 
dictionary; they represent the mastery of the 
unknown men and women who toiled for their 
perfection. 

Educators believe, as they have always be- 
lieved, in the best books for the schools. Un- 
fortunately, the schools, having a universal in- 
terest, afford an attractive field for political 
agitators. They pose as friends of the schools 
or friends of economy, but they are friends 


of neither. Sometimes honest but ignorant, 
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sometimes intelligent but selfish, where shall 
they find a chance to stir up the public? Not 
by attacking the teachers, for the teachers are 
men and women with friends of their own and 
in many cases with political influence of their 
own, and obviously none too well paid for the 
arduous work they perform. The shining tar- 
get is the book. To most people a book is 
more or less of a mystery. In a given com- 
munity, it stands for no particular strong per- 
sonality. It has no friends who dare fight for 
it except the publishers, who are apparently 
open io the charge of being strongly inter- 
estea and biased partisans, and the publishers 
are ottsiders anyway. 

It is easy to make all kinds of charges and 
easy to get these charges believed. The wild- 
est statements have been current about the 
enormous cost of text-books. Fortunately, 
these have been finally and indubitably dis- 
proved by the investigation just made by 
the United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation. By securing confidential statements 
as to the total sales from publishers repre- 
senting, in his opinion, ninety-ntne per cent. 
of the text-book business of the country, the 
Commissioner established the fact that the ag- 
gregate amount of text-book business was 
about $14,000,000, and for eighteen million 
children the per capita cost not more than sev- 
enty-eight cents per child per annum, and the 
percentage of cost not more than two per cent. 
per annum of the total school expenditures, 
without taking into account interest on the 
capital invested in school plants. This latter 
item does not show up in the school expenses 
but it is paid by the communities in the form 
of interest on bonds and must amount to an 


enormous sum in the aggregate. 


In face of these official facts, what becomes 
of the wild statements that the aggregate 
amount of the text-book business is $100,000,- 
000, or even $200,000,000 per annum? What be- 
comes of the claim that $2,000,000 per annum 
can be saved on text-books in a single state, 
where it is now known that the total expen- 
diture of that state for text-books cannot ex- 
ceed $500,000 per annum? If these facts can 
be put before the people, the various move- 
ments of the past few years, which, if success- 
ful, would make it impossible to have any more 
masterpieces in school books will lose their vi- 
tality. 

Teachers come and go, a large number of 
them teach less than three years. If they teach 


ten years they have not reached 500 children 
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each, if twenty years, not a thousand, but every 
great American school book has reached from 
a million to twenty million children, has woven 
itself into their knowledge 
ened their intelligence for 


for life, has quick- 
a life-time, has be- 
come a dynamic force, has Americanized them, 
has inspired and ennobled them. 

What 


Shall we have clever people 


So much for what has been. will 


be the future? 
take the place of masters, vaudeville artist in 
bookmaking supplant masters, ragtimists take 
the place of classic bookmakers? 

When you eat porterhouse steak and pay for 
shin bone, when you can wear first-class clothes 
and pay fourth-class price, when you can have 
the main 
street and pay rent for a back alley joint; when 


you can live at a first-class hotel and pay the 


a store on a first-class corner of 


price of a twenty-five-cent room, when 
you can have a $200-an-acre farm and pay the 
price of land in a desert; when you can see a 
World’s Series game at the price of a high 
school game, and a grandstand seat on a bleacher 
ticket, then and not till then can you continue 
to have vital and virile, masterly and vigorous 
American school books by trying to force pub- 
lishers to sell dollar books for nineteen cents. 

Did anyone ever go out after the best tools 
and go to a cheap joint for them? If he wants 
Sterling cutlery, does he go to a junk shop for 
it? If he wants machinery that will do the 
best work, does he go to the cheapest manufac- 
turer? 

When a city sets out to have the purest water 
supply or a satisfactory sanitary system, does 
it advertise for the cheapest system? Is there 
a city in the world so lost to decency as to seek 
the cheapest water supply or the cheapest sani- 
tary system? Why does a city send its officials 


and its engineers all over the United States 
P 


to find where they have the purest water, or an 


entirely safe and adequate sanitary plan? 


When the United States government makes 
laws for pure food and drink, it knows that 


they cost more. When its aim is purity, it never 


fixes the lowest price. It does not say that no 


man shall charge more than three cents a quart 


for milk when it insists that the 


per cent. ol 


butter fat shall be standardized. The govern- 


ment never says cheapness when it means purity. 
The government could easily make the price 
of milk three cents a quart, but not if it is 
tested for water in it. 
Purity and cheapness never went hand in 
hand; no more do safety and cheapness keep 
step. 


But when it comes to American school books, 
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which are more vital to America, there are 


states that advertise for cheap manuscripts, 
cheap paper, cheap binding, cheap press work, 
and they can get cheap books only on the same 
basis as they can get cheap milk. 


Does anyone believe that a tuition private 


school could survive if it advertised that it 


used the cheapest books on the market, or that 


could be made? Imagine, if you can, a private 


school advertising that it will provide school 


books at nineteen cents a vear. Seventy dol- 


lars for tuition, $400 for 


board, and nineteen 
cents for school books! 
Oh, no, nothing like that ever emanated 


from an insane asylum. The best of everything 
is the only advertising that will ever draw any 
child away from the public school to de_ luxe 
private schools. 

If only the. children of lawyers, physicians, 
clergymen, merchants and manufacturers at- 
tended public schools, you would never hear of 
a campaign for cheap book. 

It is only a few years since a congressional 
committee reported that there were only three 
free public high schools west of the Alleghanies 
in which a student could fit for Harvard Univer- 


sity. It is only a short time since Harvard had 
her first entrance examinations west of the 
Alleghanies. Today, there are many times as 


many public as private schools in the West that 
fit students for Harvard. 

When Horace Mann entered upon his cam- 
paign for promoting the extension ot free public 
schools in Massachusetts, the tuition paid in 
private schools was more than the entire cost 
of public schools, and those who paid the tuition 
were the ones who fought Mr. Mann’s policy. 
They did not wish the common people to have 
as good schools as their children had. The phy- 
sician, the lawyer, the clergyman and men and 
women with aristocratic inheritance preferred 
to pay tuition rather than have their. children 
go to school with the children of 
people. 

Now no one dares to advertise anywhere 


under the American flag that his school will 


the common 


give a better preparation for Harvard University 
than can be had in public schools. No private 


school in America has a_ better record in 


scholastic attainments than have free public 
schools. 

Now there arise men who seem to have set 
their hearts on returning the public school to the 
poor man’s school idea. Put cheap books into 
your public high school, make a teacher use a 


book just because it is cheap, and you will see 
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the return of the private school. Further than 
that, when the sons and daughters of a well-to- 
do family take home with them the primer and 
geader, geographies and histories, books on sci- 
ence and literature, made by master-authors, 
illustrated by master-artists, printed by ex- 
perts, on first-class paper and well bound, and 
children of the common people take home a 
nineteen-cent book, it will be only a question 
of time when the ambition of every enterprising 
father and proud. mother will make sacrifices 
to put their children in private schools where 
their children can have as good books as other 
children have. 

Some of us who have put the best efforts 
of our lives into magnifying the public schools, 
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whose chief satisfaction is in their effort to en- 
noble the schools of all the people, from the 
kindergarten to the high school and the state 
university, with a shudder the 
movement to cheapen the schools of all the 
people. 

Let no man claim to have patriotic fervor 


contemplate 


who will not raise his voice for pure water, 
pure food, pure rich milk, safety first in sani- 
tation and the best books obtainable for all the 
children of all the people of all the states in the 
Union. 

The wail for cheap books aims to dilute 
American intelligence, to enervate the Ameri- 
can mind, to sap the vitality and eliminate the 
virility of American youth. 
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WHAT THE NIGHT HIGH SCHOOL NEEDS 


JAMES H. 


Nowadays vhen there is so much discussion 
about night high school work, and such a very 
general misunderstanding of what a night high 
school does, can do, and should attempt to do, 
it is pertinent to ask, what, if any, are the 
tangible resuits of night high school education? 
What can be accomplished? In asking this 
question we must not allow the brilliancy of 
the talented and the exceptional youth, nor the 
stupidity and. mental obtuseness of the sub- 
normal child to obscure our judgment. We 
must base our answer on what it is possible for 
the pupil of average ability to accomplish by 
attending three years at a night high school. 

It ought, of course, to be obvious to every- 
body that a night school at its best is a make- 
shift. It attempts to supply—under abnormal 
conditions—the means of acquiring an education 
to those who are prevented from acquiring one 
under normal conditions. And these boys and 
girls are peculiarly handicapped when they try 
to further their education in this way. They 
bring to the school the fag-end of their ener- 
gies, and oftener than not, they build- 
ings with antique lighting systems, and some- 
times under untrained teachers. 


work in 


The majority of pupils go to the night high 
school determined “to get an education.” To 
eet an education is perhaps the vaguest phrase 
in the Enelish language, but however obscureiy 
they phrase their aim, the purpose is clear— 
they want to increase their 
Night high school pupils, as a 


families which are at a low ebb financially. For 
1 


earning power. 


rule, come from 


them the future will hold promise only as there 
is hope of greater financial reward which will in 
some measure remove the pressure of their 


poverty. This is possible only by an increase 
of their earning power. Does and 


night high schcol meet this demand? 


should a 


P . bee - lave ° 
anv city belong as 


That the public schools ot 
the night 


much to school pupils as to the day 





LEONARD 


students, is, of 
source of 


course, self-evident. Every re- 
the educational system of any city 
should be put at their demand as well as at the 
service of the students preparing for college or 
normal school, provided, however, something is 
accomplished by so doing. 
WHAT PUPILS ELECT. 

Approximately ninety per cent. of the pu- 
pils in night high school work elect commercial 
studies such as bookkeeping and stenography. 
Now in the length of time given to these studies 
in a three year course in a night high school 
no pupil would ever become either a bookkeeper 
or a stenographer in any strict sense of the 
word, for in a three-vears’ course the pupil 
would have spent in the classrooms—where 
practically all work by night school pupils js 
done—in course but approximately 120 
hours in a school counting forty minutes as a 


eacn 


period, or 180 hours in a school counting sixty 
minutes as a period. It is true, to be sure. th: 
ii a pupil 
continuously 


would study outside school 
y throughout the year, he mi 
make himself a bookkeeper or steiiographer in 
much time than three 
extending over a number of 
I have known one night high school pupil 


! 


IQ ¢ 


less vears. However, in 
an experience 
vears, 
to do this, and it may be taken for granted that 
whatever is accomplished by the pupils must 
What 


commercial 


be done in the classroom. then does 
offer in 


school 
1 


In commercial 


- on , ua 
nignt subjects? 


subjects of this kind, the nigi 


10°) ~] ] a P ’ n+? 79002 
high school gives a foundation training upon 


which may be grafted a thorough mastery of the 
subject by pro'onged study in the night sch 

itself, or by intensive applicatio. on the part of 
he pupil independently or in conjunction wit 
school, 


or bv actual business experience. In 
afforded to these 


97 
Will 


words 
and 
able th 


mands ot 


other 


b Vs 


( pportunity 1S 
girls to 
em mecre 


1 
tie 


such training as 
meet 


they 


gel en- 
the de- 


. 1 - 
WOTK, 


effectively to 


world in which 
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Yet it is true that very many who must fight 
out the battle of existence in the business 
world are not at all fitted to become either 
bookkeepers or stenographers, although they 
may have other abilities which, if developed, 
would procure for them, if not a career, at 
least progressive and remunerative employ- 
ment. Here is an opportunity for some sane 
vocational guidance. Every night high school 
should have «a vocational director. Part of his 
duty should be to explain to prospective pu- 
pils and their parents what may and may not 
be accomplished in certain studies, and what 
the boy or girl might most profitably study, and 
also that no boy is necessarily barred from the 
possibility of success in the business world be- 
cause he does not want to become a_ book- 
keeper or a_ stenographer. Such a director 
would be of inestimable advantage, for it is too 
true that very much of the energy of the teach- 
ing force is Cissipated and the money of the 
municipality wasted in giving instruction to pu- 
pils who simply drift from one subject to an- 
other without definite accomplishment in any. 
The community or the individual gains nothing 
by the pupil’s making baffling attempts at the 
mastery of different subjects. Night high 
school work 19 be worth anything at all must be 
continuous study in a chosen and _ restricted 
field. 


THE TEST OF THE SCHOOL. 


This leads to another consideration of night 
high school work which is of first importance. 
No night high school justifies its own existence 
which does not hold its pupils from year to 
vear. This really is the acid test to be applied 
to all night high schools. So little can be ac- 
complished in any one year in a night school 
that unless the study is continuous over a fairly 
long period the work done is practically nil. 
attendance at night school 
means nothing in itself, unless the major por- 
tion of the pupils are following a fixed pro- 
gram which they are intending to pursue until 
they graduate or to a definite end. 


Large 


In general the so-called cultural courses are 
not elected by any such numbers as are the 
commercial or “bread and butter” courses. 
Night high school pupils want something tangi- 
ble, and from which immediate results may be 
obtained. The utilitarian test is ruthlessly ap- 
plied. They want nothing of remote or gen- 
eral value. This, of course, is but an instinctive 
application of the truism that economic develop- 
ment always precedes cultural development. In 
the general courses as in the commercial 
courses, there is a very great waste of the in- 
dividiual’s time and energy and of the city’s 
money and resources, due to lack of knowledge 
on the part of the pupils not only as to their own 
aptitude, but aiso as to the nature and scope of 
the different studies. They need the practical 
information as to the length of time it is neces- 
Sary to study a certain subject before any defi- 
mite results will be obtained, and what those re- 
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sults are. All this could be supplied by a com- 
petent’ vocational director. 

What has heen said of the results obtained in 
commercial courses applies even more strongly 
tc general studies, with the possible exception 
of English. The training in these courses is 
necessarily elementary, and of no real value un- 
less pursued intensively and until a certain 
degree of mastery in a study is attained, which 
will enable the student to enjoy the content and 
cultural value of the subject studied. 

MUST BE CONTINUOUS. 

In brief, then, the night high school offers, 
as the day high school does, to its pupils the 
opportunity of getting a foundation training in 
certain commercial and general studies, but it 
offers the opportunity of getting the mastery 
of none. This training to be worth anything 
must be continuous and restricted. It must be 
directed towards a definite end. In the night 
high school the scope of business training might 
well be widened. Too often what is meant by 
business training is merely clerical training, 
which in the business world affords the least op- 
portunity of advancement. Practically in both 
day and night high schools, the producing, 
transporting end selling or marketing ends of 
business endeavor are neglected entirely or 
treated in a casual and ineffective manner. The 
economics of industry, the growth of systematic 
organization, production distribution, in fact the 
whole. range of active endeavor as 
distinguished from the mere recording of busi- 
ness facts—is tc all intents and purposes a terra 
incognita to mght high school pupils. This, too, 
in an institution that fondly aspires to the title 
of “The People’s College,” and where there are 
so many pupils at an age when they*’ceuld ap- 
preciate and benefit by such instruction. This 
broader conception of business training if 
effectively presented, would open up for these 
young men end women new vistas of social 
consciousness, and, in addition to giving techni- 
cal training, would also give balancing qualities 
of judgment to the individual—qualities which 
will be so vital to the people as a whole in the 
conflicts which will undoubtedly rise between 
capital and labor in the not distant future. 


THE MOST SERIOUS PROBLEM. 


business 


The most serious problem in the night high 
school, however, is the task of so directing the 
student’s choice of subjects that there may be 
the least waste of the individual’s time and 
energy and the community’s resources. This 
cannot be effectively done by the teachers nor 
the principal. The teachers cannot do it, be- 
cause, as a rule, their experience is not wide 
enough, and the principal cannot do it because 
he is too busy with the executive duties of the 
school. As a matter of fact a man is needed 
with special tiaining in the field of vocational 
guidance. His would be the duty to see to it 
that the pupils choose subjects along the lines 
of their natural abilities and tastes and in which 
there is some hope of success for them. He 
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should be a man with a training broad enough 
so that he would know the fundamental re- 
quirements in the standard trades and profes- 
sions. United with this knowledge, of course, 
should be a sympathetic wnderstanding of the 
aspirations and ideals of these young men and 
women, and a2!so a genuine and uninterested 
desire to assist them. A mere paid official 
would be a most gloomy failure here, and might 
well neutralize the efforts of an enthusiastic 
and effective teaching force. 


The night high school then offers to its pu- 


pils the opportunity of getting a foundation 
training in certain commercial and_ cultural 
studies. This training to be worth anything 
must be continuous and in a restricted field. 


Otherwise the expenditure of the community’s 
money is not justified. The night high school 
needs very much the services of a vocational 
director. A strong teaching force ‘working 
hand in hand with a sympathetic and efficient 
vocational director would undoubtedly be able 
to give such a training to the youth compelled 
to leave the day school as would justify any ex- 
penditure whatsoever that the community 
migh have to make to continue this work. 





THE IDEAL TEACHER 


J. L, MCBRIEN 

School Extension Agent, United States Bureau of Education 

[Address at George Peabody College for Teachers 
Nashville.] 

The most potent factor of all in the advance- 
ment of our public schools is the teacher. The 
true teacher is the best and noblest citizen of 
the commonwealth. She must possess a broad 


and accurate scholarship. Her every thought 
and plan must be developed in the light of pro- 
fessional learning. By an unerring judgment 


she must select the knowledge most useful to the 
children. She must be skilled in the science and 
art of school government. An intense patriotic 
sentiment must be among her cardinal virtues, 
an unfaltering faith in humanity one of her 
marked characteristics. A heart power that is 
profound and inspiring must be one of her 
noblest attributes. Though a conversationalist 
by nature, she will make it a constant rule to 
talk always as well as she can. Her personality 


is pleasing, her demeanor captivating. She is 
an adept in that rarest of social traits—the 
flexibility of adaptation. She is fortunate in 


her physical strength. She is obedient to the 
laws of health and she cultivates the same habit 
among her pupils. By example as well as by 
precept she teaches the godliness of cleanliness. 
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In dress she is tasteful without extravagance. 
In all of her work she teaches much of a few 
things rather than a little of many things. She 
knows that it is better to inspire the heart with 
a noble sentiment than to teach the mind a truth 
She both. An _ irreproachable 
character is her supreme charm, and an untiring 
industry her great genius. She is no amateur 
adventurer, nor reckless pretender, but one 
fitted by nature and training for her signal call- 
ing. The opportunity laid upon her is match- 
less; matchless also is her responsibility. She 
should not be hired through favoritism of the 
spoils politician nor the nepotism of some selfish 
relative, but she should hold her place under 
the merit system on her own tenure of office. 
As a matter of simple justice she should receive 
a salary commensurate with her qualifications 
and her success. Her final reward will be better 
than the merchandise of silver, and the gain 
thereof than fine gold. 


of science. does 


The true teacher knows that knowledge does 
not comprise ali that is contained in the broad 
term of education. The feelings are to be dis- 
ciplined, the passions restrained, true and 
worthy motives inspired; a profound religious 
sentiment instilled and pure morality inculcated 
under all circumstances. She will teach her 
pupils that integrity and industry are the best 
possession that can ever come to young men and 
young women in this life. She will teach her 
boys that “every man who falls below his 
highest, harms not only himself, but lowers the 
standard of his country; that every man who 
values wealth more than honesty, rank more 
than character, amusement rather than im- 
provement, ease more than reiorm, to that ex- 
tent falls short of the perfect citizen.” She will 
teach her girls that “every woman who abuses 
the freedom of American womanhood by un- 
faithfulness, lends the powerful encitement of 
her personality to the slavery of the past, and 
tc the failure ef the republic; that every woman 
who leaves the duty and decorum of her native 
land and prostitutes her American home to the 
scandals, the vices, the social immoralities and 
moral impurities of foreign cities, not only 
passes her own shame, but mars the fair fame 
and name of all Columbia’s daughters.” She 
will teach her boys and girls that “it is only by 
surpassing the world in all chivalry and dignity, 
in all modesty and purity, in the integrity of 
our business, in the virtue of our homes, in the 
rectitude of our intelligence, in the aspiration 
of our intellectual life under the absolute 
trol of moral righteousness, that we can meet 
the responsibilities of American citizenship. 


com- 


con- 











It is a good thing to have a sound body and a better thing to have asane mind, 
but it is better still to have that aggregate of virile and decent qualities which we group to- 
gether under the name of Character.—Nicholas Murray Butler, Columbia University. 
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EDUCATORS AS 1 HAVE KNOWN THEM—(II.) 


A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


COLONEL PARKER AS A DYNAMIC FORCE 

A dynamic force is that for which you cannot 
account on the theory of cause and effect, that 
which is more powerful in effect than apparently 
energetic in cause. 

Hambletonian’s blood is in two-thirds of all 
horses that have had a trotting record tower 
than 2.30 and in eight-ninths of all horses that 
have trotted faster than 2.10, yet he never 
trotted in 2.56 or anything approaching that. 

It is not the speed of the individual that 
signifies but of his descendants and the longer 
his influence is traceable the greater the signifi- 


cance. 


Nowhere is this dynamic force more clearly 


‘demonstrated than in a teacher’s influence— 


especially in an educational leader’s influence. 
A man’s fame is determined by whether his 
life is the tomorrow of yesterday or the yester- 
day of tomorrow. 
Of every one hundred men who are great or 


near great, the majority, probably ninety, are 


merely comets of today, transiently brilliant, 
domineeringly forceful, or tactful oppor- 
tunist. 


Hugo De Vries is probably the most signifi- 
cant biologists of all time. True, he is largely 
Charles Darwia’s tomorrow, but he is probably 
the yesterday of the greatest reign of biological 
science ever -isioned by any human mind. 

Darwin's survival of the fittest “Origin of 
Species” required a hundred million years for 
the origin of the biological worid as it is; Hugo 
De Vries has a species originate in a year. 

De Vries sees a new species mutate, if the 
word is allowable, without warning. The muta- 
tion of De Vries is a spontaneous creation, as it 
were, a defiance of the characteristic laws of 
heredity; the sport of heredity, born with all 
the permanency that could be attained by mil- 
lions of years with Darwin. 

The unit-character vision of De Vries will 
probably immortalize him. At least, it accounts 
for Francis W. Parker, and nothing else does. 
Francis W. Parker was an educational crea- 
tion, so distinct from all educational evolutions 
that he could not be classified with them. He 
did not fit into any species of educators hitherto 
known any tore than did that famous new 
primrose which gave De Vries his vision. 

There is not a vitalizing school, or school 
system in America today that has not the 
dominating spirit of some deed, or word, or 
thought of Francis W Parker thrilling its very 
life. 

“Dust to dust, ashes to ashes,” must be said 
professionally above the graves of some of the 
Statuesque educational figures that occupied the 
stage when Francis W. Parker was irritating 
the educational world. 


But his thought gives the blush of life in Los 
Angeles and Poise, in the valleys and deserts 
of Oregon, and in the backwoods and lonely 
islands of Maine. Wherever teachers have been 
emancipated from traditions that shackled them, 
wherever children are given the real instead of 
the artificial, there walks the spirit of Francis 
W. Parker. 

All this might be called visionary, might be, 
in reality, just a flight of the imagination, the 
dazzling light cr an electric fuse that was blow- 
ing out if there was not an adequate, satis- 
factory incontestible demonstration of all the 
power and spirit of Colonel Parker in an in- 
stitution already permanent. 


It is all very well, admirable, indeed, to have 
the very educational atmosphere charged with 
Colonel Parker's educational elactricity, but 
wireless telegraphy is impossibie until there is 
a receiver that catches and records it. Flora 
J. Cooke, in the Francis W. Patker School near 
Linccln Park in’ Chicago, through the instru- 
ment provided by Mrs. Emmons Blaine, has 
caught out of memory that which was the crea- 
tion, the mutation, the unit-characters of 
Francis W. Parker. 


For fifteen years the Francis W. Parker 
School has been sending boys and girls to col- 
lege and to college examinations at Harvard 
and elsewhere without wasting time in prepar- 
ing for those examinations. There are ninety 
of its graduates in various colleges. They al- 
Ways pass entrance examinations, and they al- 
ways make good in college. Elliot Smith took 
a $1,500 travel prize at Harvard, and Katherine 
Tavlor took the $1,500 travel prize at Vassar, 
and other scholarships flying through the unt- 
versity atmosphere are as likely to drop into 
the Francis W. Parker School where there is 
no idolatry of tradition, and no worship at the 
shrine of the artificial as at any preparatory 
school whose whole spirit is the achievement of 
the traditional through the artificial. 


That which scemed impossible is realized. Not 
Comenius, nor Pestalozzi, nor Froebel, nor 
Rousseau gave the world a more definite, com- 
plete, significant educational vision than is de- 
monstrated in that school in Chicago, a tangi- 
ble memorial to a spiritual inspiration vf a 
militant illustration of the message of Him who 
said. “Suffer the little children to come unto 
me and forbid them not, for of such is the King- 
dom of Heaven re 


At San Diego there is a companion piece to 
Flora J. Cooke’s School, and it carries the same 


— 


name—The 


“rancis W. Parker School,” and 
for its vears has as definite, vital and unusual 


results. 


Several other scho Is similarly named, 
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equipped and inspired are being established with 
as explicit achievement assured. 

The dynamic force of Colonel Parker is no- 
where more in evidence than in the wonderful 
educational career of Mrs. Emmons Blaine, 
whose investment in educational progress has 
already amounted to a million dollars. 

Mrs. Blaine’s educational gifts have all been 
intended to develop the most progressive edu- 
cational ideals. This has also been the spirit 
of all the educational investments of all of her 
family, the McCormicks. 

The Elizabeth McCormick Fund, and_ the 
Harvester Extension work of the McCormicks 
has all been intensely progressive, while most 
of the Foundation schemes like the Carnegie 
and Rockefeller have been facing backward 
rather than forward, have been, primarily, 
anchored to traditions. 


Mrs. Blaine and her family have focused all 
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of their work for the greatest possible educa- 
tional advantage of the multitude while the 
others have bent their energies upon emphasiz- 
ing the aristocratic in scholarship. 

Not only is Mrs. Blaine facing the sunrise in 
education, but she and her Francis W. Parker 
school are so far in the lead of all others as to 
make them a glorious dawn of the best things, 

All that Mrs. Blaine is educationally, all that 
she is doing for educational progress is pri- 
marily the embodiment of the vision, the spirit, 
the power of Colonel Francis W. Parker. His 
dynamic force is in every dollar she invests in 
education, is in every educational progressive 
ideal that she and Flora J. Cooke embody in 
the Francis W. Parker School on Webster 
Street, Chicago. 

Nowhere has anyone since Froebel sent a 
nobler thrill of dynamic force into education 
than is seen in the educational achievements of 
Mrs. Blaine and Miss Cooke. 





<@+-@-@: 
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We need the elimination of political control, a professional spirit which will put 
the public good before private gain, teaching that secures respect for reasonable Jaw and 
obedience for duty constituted authority, and an educational leadership concerned not with 
the mechanics of school teaching but with patriotic statesmanship.—Dean James Earl 


Rassell, Teachers College, Columbia. 





HOW MANY HOURS? 
H. S, CURTIS 
Olivet, Michigan 

How many hours should we work each day? 
The answer is different for each individual. It 
depends on the nature of our undertaking and 
our interest in it. The more we are interested 
in what we are doing the longer we can work 
at it profitably, but there is a maximum time 
for each individual bevond which an increase in 
the hours of labor means an ultimate decrease 
in the product. This decrease is of three kinds: 
an actual decrease in the quantity of the work 
done, a still greater decrease in the quality, and 
a decided reduction in the working years. If 
our work is hard and uninteresting and mo- 
notonous, our working hours should be short. 
If it has become play to us, we may work long 
and still be fresh at the end of the day. 

A little over a century ago, the working day 
in factories was fourteen hours. After a 
time it was reduced to twelve hours. After the 
industry became adjusted to the new condi- 
tions. it was found that the cutput had been 

1 rather than diminished by 
Later with much mis- 


slightly increase¢ 
shortening the day. 
giving the day was 
hours, and again it was found the output 
not been reduced by shortening the hours. To- 
day eight hours is the legal day on all govern- 
ment contracts, on state work in sixteen states, 
and in many trades. A number of states have 
a law prohibiting the employment of women 
for more than fifty-four hours in any one week. 


shortened to tet 


again 


Each year sees a number of reductions in the 
hours of labor in the different states. These 
are coming in through state laws, especially 
those effecting women and children, through 
th action of the labor unions, and through a 
new social conscience. We are coming to hold 
that every individual has not merely a right to 
life, but a right to a life that is worth living. 
A life of mere drudgery can no more be com- 
pensated by money than can slavery or prosti- 
tution. Every person has a right to some 
leisure. “What is a man profited, if he gain 
the whole world, and loose his own life?” 

The object of living is not wealth, but life 
itself, and the man who puts all his energy into 
work, must necessarily neglect 
larger things. 


many of the 
{ have known a good many men, 
who work so long and hard that thev wanted 
to go to bed as soon as they got home at night. 
They were so tired on Sunday that they gener- 


ally went to sleep during the sermon. These 
men are not nierely lessening their effectiveness 
in business by their excessive hours of work, 
but they are robbing the family and the Lord 
at the same time. No man can do his duty by 
his family, if he comes to them each night ex- 


hausted, and gives to them only his sleepy 
hours. Every man owes some duty to the 
community, the school, the church, and the 
state, and to his own larger growth and inter- 
ests. For him to devote all to work is in most 
if not all cases for him to fail as a husband, a 
father, a Christian, a friend, a citizen and a 
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THE3DOMINANT INTEREST IN EDUCATION 


EMMA B, GRANT 


Principal Teachers’ Training Schoel, Springfield, Iinois 


Dr. Suzzallo says that “the real teacher is 
made only by a wholesome participation in 
life, wherein books and schools are the 
cessories of « dominant interest in human 
life itself.” Education today is becom- 
ing vitalized because “the dominant 
interest” of education has become “hu- 
man life itself.” This is not a trite 
statement. It is a new measuring 
stick by which education must be 
judged to-day. The interest in the 
school master, the school book, the 
school building—even the interest in 
music, art, languages and general cul- 
ture—has shifted to this new point 
of life—itself—interest. It is the so- 
cial view; the “not mine but thine” 
idea. It is the next generation and 
the next and the next demanding to 
be heard in the present scheme of 
education. 

Perhaps this new interest was born 


ac- 


; Y p EMMA B. : - . 
about 1880 with G. Stanley Hall as Pr neipal Teacher's Trainirp She begin? Her first step is to know 


School, Springfield Iinois. thoroughly the physical and psycho- 


the United States pioneer of the 
subject of child — study. Then 
came the organized movement for the study of 
the child at the International Congress of Edu- 
cation, Columbia’s World Fair, Chicago, in 
1893. Soon, child study clubs and child study 
sections of State Teachers’ Associations sprang 
up in many sections of the country. From 
these organizations came the playground asso- 
ciation idea and most of the new movements 
conspicuous in the primary schools of today. 
The world outside of these organizations 
was willing to co-operate with them in this new 
idea. Newspapers and magazines began to 
print topics of educational interest. Formerly 
such discussions had largely been left to purely 
educational magazines. The public, which must 
be served, had manifested little interest and 
no enthusiasm over such articles up to this 
time. How is it now? In going over maga- 
zines and newspapers for the past year, omit- 
ting all strictly educational publications, one 
finds these topics—and many more of a like 
nature—discussed; namely: “The Playground 
Movement.” “Recreation vs. Crime,” “Practical 
Fducation,” “Open Air Schools,” “The School 
as a Social Centre,” “The School as Life,” 
“Training for Life,” “Vocational Education,” 
“Standards for Business Education,” “Medi- 
cal Inspection in Schools,” “The Tax Payer and 
the Sub-Normal Child,” “Is the Public School 
’. “Does the Public School Really 


’ 


a Failure?”, 
Educate?”, “What is Liberal Education?” 
“Teaching Morals in the Schools.” 

Never before has there been a greater in- 
terest in legislation along educational lines. 
People are interested in teachers’ pension bills, 
in yocational hills, in bills to establish kinder- 





gartens and in bills to provide for the teach- 
ing of agriculture in the schools. Many states 
have appointed, through their state organiza- 
tions, a man whose business it is to see that 
educational legislation gets the proper atten- 
tion in the session of state legisla- 
tures. The interest in educational 
surveys is well recognized. 

[In all this maze of varied interests, 
does not the class room teacher often 
wonder how she can utilize any of 
them for actual schoolroom practice? 
Too often it seems to her, that these 
things are good topics for discussion 
at teachers’ meetings, but as she goes 
into her schoolroom the day after the 
meeting she cannot see how it helped 
her in her daily work. This is a com- 
mon experience. Now the classroom 
teacher can and will utilize the new 
‘interests, but she needs to have “the 
avame abstract made concrete.” Where may 


logical development of the children in 

her schoolroom. This means that she will know 
what instincts are uppermost and how to make 
her appeal so as to develop those instincts 
properly. , 
She finds that the collecting instinct mani- 
fests itself strongly at about eight or nine 
years of age, and should last through life. The 
collecting of useless bits of glass, old bottles, 


birds’ eggs by robbing nests, collecting but- 


tons, stamps, “as many white horses as you 
can see,” may be turned into a desire to col- 
lect useful pictures from magazines for the 
geography or history lesson; collecting rocks 
or animals for a school exhibit, or the making 
of scrap book clippings for schoolroom topics- 
If properly trained, the child in adult life col- 
lects for good motives, as food, clothing and 
shelter for his family. If not trained or al- 
lowed to go into wrong channels, he may de- 


‘ ’ 


velop into “an uncollectable,” otherwise known 
as a tramp or hobo. Or, he may collect that 
which belongs to other people. These results 
of training instincts properly or improperly 
may be traced in the case of every instinct. 
The wise teacher must often search the out- 
side world for appealing interests when these 
various instincts develop and she must bring 


her findings into the schoolroom. It must be 


{Continued on page 248 ) 
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Sometime, if the mood strikes vou, I 
wish we could have one editorial on 
the teacher as a friend, particularly 
of the superintendent as a friend of his 
teachers. 


6 Beacon Street. Boston 





Such a letter needs no emphasis. Here is a 
young man thirteen years out of college, a 
Entered at the Post-Othce, Boston, Mass, as second-class mail matter reasonable success in every position he has 
held, a man capable of much greater success ap- 
parently if he could in a friendly way be helped 
at the right time, in the right way, in the right 
place. 








Grant all vou please as to the other side, as 
to pressure vjon a superintendent’s time, the 
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A teacher whom I do not know, but a young friendly principals and superintendents but 


man who has given me appreciated editorial what con be done in the case of those who are 
suggestions from time to time writes as fol- not. 
lows :— 


A. 
o~-ges 


THE EVOLUTION OF A TEACHER* 





IT read much about what. school 
teachers should be, but T do not see em- 

















phasized as I should like to see it.— 
“The teacher as a friend.” I am think- 
ing as I write, particularly of the super- 
intendent in his relation to teachers. 

For ten years, I have been battering 
around as a teacher,—for thirteen years, 
I have keen ‘battering around since 
graduating from MHarvard—trying to 
find the best way for me to work in the 
world. I find superintendents who are 
willing to talk about my work for them 
and kindly, but they don’t care a conti- 
nental for me or what becomes of me. 
If that phase comes up, they hedge off 
with a smile, or possibly find some 
letter on a desk that interests them. 
And, really, generally they are per- 
sons of a sort who do not seem to in- 
vite confidences. 

How cften have I said, even since a 
small boy, “Oh, for a friend —a friend 
who was big and knew the world, and 
a friend who could be small enough 
to be interested in, and sympathetic 
of, me. I find no way but to try to 
be my own guide, but that is hard for 
I’ve never been over the trail. 


Miss Ella Gilbert Ives has been an ever-wel- 
come writer for the Journal of Education, as for 
many other literary magazines. She gradurted 
from Mt. Holyoke in 1867 and was associate 
principal for ten vears in the largest private 
school in Chicago. Her experience in the famous 
and terrible Chicago fire was one of the tragedies 
of a life. For thirty years she was a brilliant 
teacher in Boston. We have known few persons 
who were her equal in skill and. art in teaching. 
This autobiography is a most charming storv 
of a charmed life, at least of a life that 
charmed young women students for about half 
a century. Speaking of her childhood school 
privileges she pays this noble tribute to the old- 
time country school. The country schools of 
those days were an odd mixture of crudity and 
strength. Colburn’s Arithmetic and Webster's 
Spelling Book may be out of date, but they 
did not foster weaklings. An institution, like 
1 human face, must be strongly featured to lend 
itself readily to caricature. There were sound 
advantages in the district school and the un- 
graded academy: not least, the stimu'us cf m- 
ture minds to younger ones, and the facility of 


* The Evolution ofa Teacher, By Ella Gilbert Ives. Pestcn: The 
Pilgrim J ress. Cloth Price $1.00. Postage 10 cents 
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advancement. In a great public school with 
children of my own age and calibre only, I 
should have missed important factors in the 
personal equation. 

The following reference to the Chicago fire 
represents the spirit of the entire story of her 
life :— 

“There are exigencies in life that one would 
never have courage to face unless thrust upon 
them; but which having been met, are among 
life’s richest experiences. Such was the Great 
Fire. I remember seeing stalwart men cry 
like children because financial ruin threatened 
them. No woman cried that day: laws were 
reversed and the weak became strong. Little 
children comforted their fathers, bringing the 
pennies from their tin banks to start them again 
in buiness. Never since have I seen such a rally- 
ing of purpose; such a manning of the fortress of 
the will; such a steadying of the emotions; such 
a miracle of recreation. It has been told in 
generalities a thousand times; but it is the con- 
crete instance that stirs the memory.” 

We know of no other teacher who has written 
an equally interesting story of her life. 


--&4-e- 
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HIGH SCHOOL ADVISOR 


The high school dean of girls as they call her 
in Chicago, or Committee of Conference as they 
call them in the elementary schools of Cin- 
cinnati, or Teacher-Advisor as in _ Boise, 
Harrisburg and other cities, are now an essential 
feature of all modernized high schools, especi- 
ally with girls. 

We have described the working of the Boise 
scheme at length in the past, now we give ac- 
count of the success of the plan as Superintend- 
ent F. E. Downes has matured it in Harrisburg. 

The position of “Teacher Advisor” for high 
school girls has opened such a wide field of 
work that it was hard to know in what direction 
tc make a start. 





Girls who in the fall wanted to change their 
course of study, were talked with as to reasons 
and home conditions, and were advised accord- 
ingly. Then girls who had failed in some of 
their previous work were seen, and most of their 
homes visited to find ways to spur on those who 
were able to make up failures or to induce those 
who could not do so to remain in school and 
repeat the work in regular classes 


The homes of all the freshman girls were 
visited to get in closer touch and sympathy with 
both mothers and daughters, and to learn home 
conditions, that the girls might be helped more 
intelligently. This was productive of much good 
and home and school were brought nearer to- 
gether therepy. Nearly five hundred calls have 
been made during the year, and, with very few 
exceptions, the advisor has been warmly wel- 
comed and the position has met the hearty ap- 
proval of all parents. 

Those who have been absent or who were 
doing poor work have been visited at their 
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homes for the purpose of determining the causes. 
When sickness was the reason for absence, a 
sympathetic cali was welcomed, and, when pos- 
sible, books aad lessons were sent them. When 
they returned to school, many were helped regu- 
larly each day ‘till the work was made up. 

Girls failing to grasp a subject in regular 
classes have been encouraged to come to the 
advisor for private instruction. Much time has 
been devoted to this individua! work, and it is 
very gratifying that so many have voluntarily 
availed themselves of this opportunity. Over 
four hundred girls have been thus helped or 
interviewed about studies or work. 

With the co-operation of parents, several girls 
have been influenced to return te school. These 
had left discouraged, determined not to come 
hack, or left because they wanted to work, and 
their returning will make a great difference im 
their future. 

Early in the spring vocational guidance work 
was started. Many prominent business people 
were interviewed and expressec themselves as 
ready to co-operate in helping girls to positions. 
The Chamber of Commerce has given ifs aid, 
and suggests to the business men to give te 
high school zhe first opportunity to fill any va- 
cant position they may have. 
were secured this season. 


[wenty positions 


The gratitude of a mother when a daughter 
is induced to return to school or is helped in 
other ways, end the appreciation of girls for 
suggestions and help given them, make one 
feel that this work is of great value in helping 
girls to overcome difficulties and to strive after 
the higher and better things of life. Miss Nettie 
B. Fox, the Teacher Advisor, is enthusiastic over 
the success and the promise of higher success. 





NEW YORK PENSIONS 


We have had inquiries from various cities as 
tc the trouble with the Pension scheme of New 
York City? There are two radically differ- 
ent views as tc the cause of the trouble but with 
that the public is not concerned. 


It seems to be conceded that there is no ade- 
quate fund to meet the payments; that matters 
will be worse rather than better under the pres- 
ent law; that the provisions are much more 
generous than can be maintained under the 
present supply of funds; that those who drafted 
the law had no thought of providing for needy 
only; that there is no protection against those 
who choose to “work the law” to their great 
personal advantage. 

The law appears to pay a premium upon get- 
ting money that is in no sense just by some 
while others, most deserving and needy, are 
liable to suffer great hardships. 

One thing only is incontrovertible, all pension 
schemes hereafter, whether in state or city should 
be scientifically sound and impressionists and sen- 
sationalists should have no appreciable infiu- 
ence in pension legislation from this time on, 
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RAY GREENE HULING 

Mr. Huling, who died on September 2, was 
for many years principal of the English High 
School, Cambridge, Mass., but retired several 
years ago because of serious illness. He was 
a native of Providence, (1847). a graduate of 
Brown University (1869). He was principal of 
the Fall River High School, and of the New 
Bedford Hig School before coming to Cam- 
bridge in 1893. Few men have been as ardently 
devoted to teaching as a profession as was Mr. 
Huling. No men was more uniformly active 
when vital educational interests were jeopard- 
ized. He was universally respected by all who 
knew him or who knew of his activities. 
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QUITE COMMON 

We recently published a letter of application, 
the first of the kind that had come to us, but 
since the others have been sent us. In the in- 
stances of which we have learned the letter did 
not make a favorable impression. 

Here is one froma man with exceptionally good 
preparation and reasonably extensive experi- 
ence and he is still a young man. 

Secretary Board of Education, 
Dear Sir :— 

Your board may need an energetic, competent, up to 
the minute, tactful principal of your high school. If 
such is the case I respectfully submit this application 
for the position. 

In support of this application I submit the following 
synopsis of detail:—[which we omit.] 

I am familiar with the work of the best high schools 
and can successfully carry out such work. My prepara- 
tion in courses studied covers a wide scope. My associa- 
tion with men of keen minds has given me the mental 
maturity necessary. 

I should be pleased to push this application further, 
if the conditions warrant it. May I hear from you or 
from the one to whom I should apply, if such a vacancy 
as I can fill exists? I would appreciate the following in- 
formation in your reply: 1. Approximate number of pu- 
pils; 2. Number of teachers employed; 3. Length or dates 
of term; 4. Schedule of salary. 

Yours respectfully, 





P. S. My specialty is mathematics. 

It is evident that such a letter sent at random, 
as this seems to have been as there was no va- 
cancy, is not likely to make a favorable impres- 
sion. 

——_——___—+-9-0-@-2-¢-2—______—— 


BOTH ARE CORRECT 

Some one has commented upon the fact that 
we said September 9 that Oakland must be con- 
sidered as an independent city and not as a 
suburb of San Francisco, and that San Fran- 
cisco must not be considered apart from Oak- 
land. Both were said intentionally and ad- 
visedly. Oakland is much more than a suburb 
of San Francisco. No suburb has such a hotel 
as the Oakland nor such public buildings. On 
the other hand Oakland, Berkeley and Alameda 
and the other cities contribute greatly to the 
importance of San Francisco. They are all the 
more vital to San Francisco than they would be 
if Oakland was lacking in the leadership, virility 
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and personality which characterizes it. Nation- 
ally considered San Francisco is all that she 
could be if a‘! the cities across the Bay were 
merged in one municipality with San Fran- 
cisco. 
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PROVIDENCE 


A mischievous German living in America 
reveals his Geiman culture by referring to 
Providence as “an insignificant New England 
town.” 

This affords a good opporttinity to call at- 
tention geographically to this “an insignificant 
New England town.” 

There ate but twenty-four “towns” in the 
United States with as large a population as 
Providence. 

Providence is the second city in size in New 
England. Providence leads the world in the 
variety, significance and fame of its libraries. 
Providence leads every “town” out of New 
England in the variety, significance and fame of 
its manufactures. 

The ignorance of this German now residing 
in America reminds us that a geography used 
in the schools of Germany refers to but two 
American cities and towns, and to but one with 
respect. Is it any wonder that the second city 
in New England, and the twenty-fifth city in 
the United States is unknown to a German? 
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THE COUNCIL BLUFFS WAY 
In this day when some city boards of education 
are very foolish it is delightful to have a city like 
Council Bluffs heartily re-elect its superintend- 
ent, J. H. Beveridge, for three years, increasing 
his salary to start with and adding $250 a year 
each vear. Such action tends to draw the best 

men to the profession and to keep them. 
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The principle of a flying machine is that it is 
not the size of the wings that counts but their 
activity. Forty per cent. knowledge with 
eighty per cent. activity in its use is equal to 
eighty per cent. knowledge with forty per cent. 
activity. 

The Colorado Agricultural College issues 
the statement that the average yearly wage 
of an uneducated man is $450, of a graduate of 
a grammar school $600; of a high school gradu- 
ate, $1,000, of a college graduate, $2,000. 


When the Smith-Lever bill gets in full work- 
ing order there will be an annual appropriation 
by Congress and the State Legislature of more 
than $9,000,000 for extension work in agricul- 
ture and home economics. 

Cincinnati leads all English speaking cities in 
efforts to solve the problems of the working 
children. 

In Alabama 99.8 per cent. of the people living 
on farms were born in that state. 


Chicago’s school enrollment has increased 
ten thousand since a year ago. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


A GIANT LOAN. 


The proposed financing of an Anglo-French 
loan of a billion dollars in the United States 
will not encounter any Government opposi- 
tion on the ground of being an unneutral pro- 
ceeding. It is realized at Washington that 
some such proceeding is necessary to protect 
American trade, not only or primarily in 
munitions, but in staple American commodi- 
ties. The proposed drafts, by which the loan 
would be floated, would be eligible for redis- 
count, and would merely establish a credit in 
this country, payable in dollars. Under their 
operation no money would leave the United 
States. The disadvantage of a direct loan 
would be the shipment of gold, which would 
increase the existing difficulties of exchange. 
In the early stages of the war, it was intimated 
that the Administration would discourage 
American loans to the belligerent Powers; but 
that policy was long ago abandoned, and such 
loans defended, in the letter which Secretary 
Bryan addressed to Senator Stone of Missouri, 
chairman of the committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 


THE CASE OF THE HESPERIAN. 


From the German note relating to the 
Hesperian, it appears that the German Gov- 
ernment has convinced itself, on the basis of 
information “from a competent source” that the 
sinking of the passenger steamer Hesperian 
was not the work of a German submarine, but 
was due to the ship’s striking a mine. It pro- 
fesses that no submarine is known to have 
been in that part of the ocean in which the 
steamer sank, on September 4, and also 
that the fact that the vessel was struck near 
the bow confirms the assumption that the ex- 
plosion was rather of a mine than of a torpedo. 
The note does not touch the question of sub- 
marine methods of warfare, but relates only 
to questions ot fact, which remain to be sub- 
stantiated _iater. As to the “competent 
source” of information vaguely referred to, it 
will be remembered that, after the sinking of 
the Lusitania, the German Government pro- 
fessed to know, from a like competent source, 
that the great steamship carried four guns. 
The German-American who supplied this in- 
formation has confessed himself a perjurer, and 
has just been sentenced to a vear and a half 
imprisonment for his crime. 


THE PITIFUL PLIGHT OF THE ARMENIANS. 


There seems to be only too much reason to 
believe that the present Government of Turkey 
has determined to take advantage of the exist- 
ing conditions to bring about the practical ex- 
termination of the Armenians. It has ordered 
the deportation of the Armenian population, 
the males ostensibly for military service, the 
women and children no one knows whither nor 
to what fate. The schools and missions long 


maintained bv American missionary societies 
have broken up, and in some instances the 
American women teachers have gone with the 
helpless girls who have been under their care, 
to defend them so far as may be. Little at- 
tention has been paid to what was going on in 
Armenia, but Ambassador Morgenthau’s state- 
ment that since May 1, 350,000 Armenians 
have been slaughtered or have died of starva- 
tion shows the character and extent of the 


tragedy which is being enacted under cover of the 
great war. 


A HEAVY WAR TAX. 

One of the most difficult problems which 
will confront the British Parliament, which has 
just reassembled, is that of increasing the na- 
tional income by about half a billion dollars, 
to meet the heavy expenditures resulting from 
the war. It is generally expected that the in- 
come tax will be materially increased, and also 
widely extended by lowering the minimum of 
exemption. It is even proposed that workmen 
who earn more than the flat minimum deemed 
necessary to support existence shall be taxed 
on the excess, and payments made by stamps 
affixed to weekly war-tax cards. Large ad- 
ditions will be made, it is thought, to the 
duties on tea, tobacco, wine, sugar and petrol, 
and new duties will be imposed on luxuries, 
and new taxes on railway tickets, theatres, 
moving pictures, automobiles and carriages, 
and on employers of domestic servants. Such 
measures will certainly give all classes of the 
population a realizing sense of what war 
means, 

ANOTHER PRO-GERMAN PLOT. 

It will be remembered that Samuel 
Gompers, president of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, at the time of the strike in the 
Remington works at Bridgeport, strongly in- 
timated that the strike was the work of sinis- 
ter foreign influences, and referred to a recent 
attempt to bring about a strike of longshore- 
men, which was similarly inspired. Corre- 
spondence which has just been published by 
the New York World confirms this statement 
and supplies the details of the plot. It appears 
that $1,000,000 was the price which the insti- 
gators of the plot were prepared to pay for a 
strike which would call out 23,000 longshore- 
men, and effectually tie up shipping — in 
American ports. But the president of the In- 
ternational Longshoremen’s Union stood out 
firmly against the scheme and communicated 
the facts to the authorities at Washington. 
The correspondence published does not make 
it clear who was to be the paymaster, but it is 
believed that it was Dr. Bernhard Dernburg, 
whose mischievous activities were recently 
terminated by the Administration. 

BUMPER CROPS. 
It is clear that this will be a prosperous year 





{Continued on page 278.) 
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THE DOMINANT INTEREST IN EDUCA- 
TION 


(Continued from page 263.) 


an interest in ‘ human life itself” and not in dead 
accessories. 


When the teacher reads that “the develop- 
ment of the sensory centres is ahead of that 
of the motor centres,” in the young child, she 
may translate it to mean that ears and eyes 
are keen. She knows then, why the child loves 
to handle things and to move about, and she 
sees the futility of the passive education in the 
“scholastic cell”—the screwed down seat. She 
knows, too, that the motor centres, controlling 
hand and fingers are immature, and so avoids 
requiring fine work for the hands. 


Let the teacher once become interested in 
the developing of the child’s imagination. She 
finds it is a wonderful make-believe, and “act- 
ing out” world and it will prove of greater in- 
terest than the month’s “best seller.” To be 
the fire engine, the horse, the policeman, the 
school teacher, the king, the fir tree, the castle 
door or the princess, in dramatic plays, gives 
standard ideas of objects and people, and 
through vicarious experience changes one lit- 
tle life into many lives. True, this same imagi- 
nation may confuse images and memory. It 
may lead to a belief that things are true, when 
they are untrue; to “spinning yarns” and to 
imaginary companions; but when the teacher 
understands these, she will know how to best 
deal with them. 


This teacher, who is trying to understand 
life, finds that the power to inhibit is a growth. 
She finds that it works better through approba- 
tion, and in this way only, can many children 
be trained to control their actions until the 
right habits are formed. The approbation must 
come in the early years from the mother. Such 
expressions as “Mother is pleased when you 
come to her,” or, “Mother wishes you to do 
it this way,” render the right action easy. 
Later on, the teacher’s approval counts for 
more, even, than the mother’s praise. In the 
third stage, it is the approbation of the team 
or group that governs actions. 


What a big vision the teacher gets when 
she finds that in training the instinct of play 
properly, she is training for future citizenship. 
Play is “getting rid of surplus nervous energy,” 
it is a preparation for life, and it is life. If 
the test of a man’s culture is the way he uses 
his leisure time we must train for that leisure. 
So long as you do your work in the play spirit, 
you do it better, and with less fatigue. You 
keep the balance between play and work. The 
child comes to a time when he must know the 
difference between play and work. He must 
not confuse play, work and drudgery, how- 
ever. “Drudgery is work without the play 
spirit.” Some one has told us that “play is 
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God’s method of teaching children how to 
work.” 


One of the many things that the new point 
of view in education has shown us, is, that, 
though the three R’s are of great importance 
—“tc teach the mere facts of the three R’s 
never made an educated person.” Rather we 
must have a full, rich, curriculum that makes 
the school not a place to get information for 
life, but a preparation—nay, life itself. If we 
stress the preparation for life theory too much 
we get the idea of “Come, let us be miserable 
now, that we may be happy in heaven,’—an 
idea so prevalent in other ages than ours. 


To sum up, there are about four things we 
must do in order to take this life-interest the- 
ory and make it effective in the schoolroom. 
First, we must be brave enough to cast out 
of our curriculum methods and materials not 
used in the outside world today. For a tact- 
ful and successful way of doing this in the sub- 
ject of arithmetic, see the Connersville, Ind., 
course of study in mathematics prepared by Mr. 
G. M. Wilson in co-operation with the citizens 
of the community. New arithmetics on the 
market today are daring to introduce the bank- 
ing methods of computing interest, parcel post 
and business forms. They are eliminating long 
impossible examples, partial payment problems, 
cases in percentage, etc. The test of spelling 
has come to be a test in the written form in 
context and not in long lists of unrelated words 
in an artificial setting. In every subject, might 
be traced the new dominant interest of life 
itself. 


Secondly, we must bring all that is good in 
life itself into the schoolroom. Isn’t it rather 
a new idea to utilize interesting occurences 
outside, as material for schoolroom work? 
When you went to school did you draw a pic- 
ture of the circus parade for your “reg’lar” 
drawing lesson? The chances are that you 
drew it and showed it to your partner across 
the aisle, when you were pretty sure the 
teacher wasnt looking! Did you model this 
same parade in clay, cut it out of paper or 
write a composition about it? Did you ever 
hear of a spelling lesson taken from words 
necessary to write up an excursion in search 
ot frogs’ eggs for the school aquarium? These 
were not even “accessories” in those days, 
they were “taboo.” 

In the third place, the idea of the school 
as a social group must come. Then, in school, 
as in life itself, it will be a virtue and not a 
crime to help your neighbor. All schoolrooms 
will be provided with movable chairs so as 
to quickly form the group. We will do away 
with the enforced isolation of the screwed- 
down seat with the aisle between. Children 
will read to a critical but sympathetic audience 
of other children and endeavor to read theif 
best so as to get their message over to others. 
In making a good recitation, they will “stick 
to the point,” else the hearers will d 
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that they do. They will never lose sight of 
their responsibility to their group. 

As a fourth point in the summary, when 
school is life itself, children will do things with 
initiative and exercise their own judgment to 
a greater extent than is allowed now. They 
will strive to do an original piece of work, 
rather than to work en masse and by dictation. 
Leadership will be developed and not sup- 
pressed, because the big outside world needs 
leaders. Courses in good citizenship will be 
given in every school—not in a few only—from 
the first grade up through the high school. The 
hygiene of instruction will be a big considera- 
tion. Such topics as thinking or memorizing, 
the fatigue curve in relation to the daily pro- 
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gram, scales for measuring efficiency in school 
subjects and a host of other embryo material 
will be practically worked out for this teacher 
and all others who wish to utilize the new in- 
terest in life itself as they teach from day to 
day. 

Some one has spoken of the child as the 
“last serf of civilization.” What is to lead 
him into freedom? Not books, nor schools, 
nor teachers, nor courses of study, alone. These 
alone, have been tried and found wanting. The 
child can be led into freedom and the more 
abundant life, by those who have “a dominant 
interest in human life itself,” with the knowl- 
edge and courage to apply it in schoolroom 
practice. 
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INDUSTRIES 


R. W. WALLACE 


ASPHALT 

The term asphalt is used somewhat loosely for 
any and all of the hydrocarbon compounds with 
which the mirteralogist is acquainted. These 
compounds differ materially in their compo- 
sition, some being pure asphait, as that from 
Trinidad, West Indies, and from Bermudez, 
Venezeula; while others are by-products of the 
petroleum industry, or from bituminous rocks 
mined in many lands. The element of bitu- 
men in them ell leads to their being generally 
classified under the term of asphalt. 

The sources of asphalt are widely scattered. 
The purest article is taken from a lake in 
Trinidad, West Indies. This lake is considered 
ene of the inscrutable wonders of nature. It 
has been thought of as the center of an extinct 
volcano. In area it covers about 115 acres, 
and the material it contains is in most places 
hard enough to bear the weight of carts and 
mules. The subterranean sources are practi- 
cally inexhaustible. About 150,000 tons are 
annually taken from the lake, without at all 
reducing the level of the lake. In a few days 
the holes that have been made are filled up 
again from the unseen springs. The compo- 
sition of the asphalt is remarkable for its uni- 
formity, no matter from what point it is taken. 
A hundred feet below the surface it is pre- 
cisely similar to that on the surface. This uni- 
formity makes it the standard for all asphalts. 
Since records have been kept more than two- 


and-a-quarter million long tons have been 
taken from “Pitch Lake,” and exported to for- 
eign countries. And yet the iake is as full as 


when first discovered. 

The Bermudez Lake in Venezeula is in its 
product very similar to that of Trinidad, and 
so shares the export market with it. The 
supply here seems also inexhaustible. 

Barbados has a_ limited supply of asphalt 
known as manjak or glancepitch, which is 
largely used in the manufacture of a varnish 


that is used for the insulation of electric cables, 
for waterproofing, and other similar purposes. 
The United States takes nearly all of the 
Barbado’s product, and also about three-fifths 
of the Cuban product, which up to the present 
is not large, though steadily increasing. 

California and Texas are the chief producers 
of so-called “asphalts” which are made from 
petroleum oil. The crude petroleum is pumped 
into a still, where it is treated to great heat, 
sometimes as high as 1000 degrees Farenheit. 
The light oils are vaporized from it, and the 
residue is a hard, black pitch, which is used 
as asphalt in paving and oiling roadways. The 
city of Kingston, Canada, experimented with 
this article for paving, paying $30 a ton for 
it to a California producer. 

The chief difficulty with this form of 
asphaltum is that it is susceptible to climate in- 
fluences, being hard and brittle in cold weather 
so that it cracks easily; and is liable to become 
soft in hot weather, so that it will take impres- 
sions of the fc ot or the horseshoe, and in ex- 
tremely hot weather become soft enough to 
flow. The same is true of the asphalt obtained 
from the refuse of palm oils known generally as 
stearin pitch, and of the pitch that comes from 
coal tar, a by-product from the manufacture 
of illuminating gas. Genuine asphalt has a 
natural stabiliiy that withstands all kinds of 
weather. 

The asphalt in rock formation is found in 
Switzerland, in the Canton of Neuchatel. The 
annual amount extracted is about 25,000 metric 
tons, and there is enough in the veins to supply 
the asphalt company for a century. 

One of the asphalt rock-beds is found in 
\lsace-Lorraine. It was discovered a hundred 
Vears ago. These provinces then belonged to 
France, and it was there that the first success- 
ful attempt to asphalt streets and sidewalks 
was made in 1849. The mine covers an area of 
about 5,000 acres, and the bituminous rock is 
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in a stratum seven to fourteen feet thick lying 
at a considerable depth. 

The United States has also large strata 
of bituminous rock, of which in a recent year 
more than 100,000 short tons have been raised 
and treated, the value of which has been over 
a million doilars. It is chiefly found in Ken- 
tucky, Oklahoma, Arkansas, and Missouri. 
Crude asphalt is imported into the United 
States from meny foreign countries, in one year 
as many as 175,000 tons, valued at $645,000. 

The uses to which asphalt, of one kind or 
other, are put are as follows: (1) Road-making, 
(2) sidewalks, (3) roofing, (4) coating electric 
wires, and (5) manufacture of varnish. Its 
waterproof quelities are of high grade, and se 
it is coming into larger use with the passing oi 
every decade. Especially is it being exten- 
sively used in making varnish. The form. 
known as gilsonite sells in the varnish manu- 


facturing center: at about $35 a short ton. An- 
other form called elatcrite because of its su- 
perior quality is rated at $45 a ton. The 


elasticity of this form of asphalt enables the 
varnish to cling with greater tenacity to pliable 
metallic surfaces, which is a distinct benefit. 
The growth of the petroleum asphalt product 
in the United States is little short of phenome- 


nal. In a recent vear alone the _ increase 
in output was from 160,000 short tons to 
235,000; while the increase in value for the 


same period was from $2,250,000 to $2,685,000. 
The increase in tons was for the one year 
%5,000 tons, and the value increased $435,000. 
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PRIZE WINNING DEFINITION OF “A GENTLE- 
MAN.” 
(From New York Sun.) 


S. O. Howes, writing to the Sun, has inquired concern- 
ing the rumor that Henry Labouchere is responsible for 
the following definition of a gentleman: “One who never 
unintentionally gives offence.” 
connection with a 
definition of the word gentleman came about some twen- 
ty-five years ago when, as editor of the London Truth, 
he offered a prize of £5 to the person submitting the best 
definition of a gentleman. Chosen from thousands of 
competing definitions the following was awarded the 
prize: “A gentleman is one who is as gentle as a woman 
and as manly as a man.” 

Philadelphia. Leonard I. Eyster. 


I am informed that Labouchere’s 


It has been repeated many times that Eng- 
land has produced more great female authors 
than all the rest of Europe combined. Yet 
England never did anything for female educa- 
tion until recently. Now that it is doing a 
great deal there seem to be no great women. 
We are instructing our young people in the 
domestic and mechanical arts, in agriculture. 
in the facts end laws of the material universe 
and imagine that we are educating them. The 
next generation will probably discover that their 
predecessors were laboring under a dangerous 
delusion —Charles W, Super, 
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NUMBER-WORK AND THE ATYPICAL 
MIND 


-I. THE ABACUS HAS THE FLOOR: 


Say, what do you mean by Atypical-mind in the doing 
Number-work? 

If you just mean that squads of ’em can’t make head 
or tail of the Arithmetic’s doings, that’s between you and 
and the Arithmetic. But if you’re talking about the kind 
that can’t compute worth a cent, that ain’t up to catching 
the idea that Number’s a thing to stand on its own bot- 
tom, that’s up against it if Number isn’t hitched up with 
things—things that can be handled, that can be taken 
from one place and added to somewheres else—if that’s 
the kind you mean, why not me on the job. 


That’s the way you all were, when I came on the stage, 
—that and worse. Fact is it was a sign you had a pretty 
good head-piece—for those days—if you were up to using 
pebbles or whatever was handy, as counters on my place, 
value spaces; especially if you had the power to keep 
your count by linking those “one,” “two,” “three” and 
so on ideas directly with my counters, instead of keeping 
them each tied up to the finger that gave it its name. 


’T was a long road till you could manage the numeral- 
shapes I finally gave you for counters,—you know it was 
those numeral-shapes first set you to thinking you were 
dealing with Number as a thing, by itself, that could be 
computed without using counters representing objects. 

Why not give me the chance to put your Atypicals over 
the same road I put you. 


II. THE QUINCY GRAPHIC RUMINATES: 


So that’s the reason that sub-normals didn’t take kindly 
to my way of doing. 

Of course, I took it for granted that every child-mind 
was Atypical to the extent that it must begin by associa- 
ting number with objects. 


Because my pictures of objects served the purpose with 
the ordinary run of the Primary, why shouldn’t they 
serve the needs of Atypicals? 

The Abacus has told the why: the Atypical mind must 
begin by associating Number with objects it can handle; 
objects it can subtract from one place and add to some 
other place, for convenience in computing. And I had 
cut out all that subtracting-adding business, emphasizing 
only the computing part of the process. 

Now, with all the objects the Primary uses in_ its 
manual training, I don’t see why Number-work shouldn't 
be developed in connection with those objects. That 
would get rid of Book-arithmetic altogether, so far as 
the Primary was concerned. 


III. THE COMPUTING-MACHINE CLAIMS THE 
BLUE RIBBON: 

What's the use of drawing any Atypical line now I've 
arrived. Haven't I found out that the whole kit and 
boodle of you are really atypical to this extent: not one 
of you can do the head-work part, the computing part, 
anyways swift and accurate without brain-fag. 

So I’ve gone to work and solved the whole problem. 
I do all the head-work myself; leaving you nothing but 
the hand-work, the subtracting-adding, to do. 


Now you can do away with Book-arithmetic altogether. 
IV. BOOK-ARITHMETIC PUTS A QUIETUS: 


You fellows—Abacus, Quincy Graphic, computing- 
machine—what are you butting in for? Nothing doing. 
You forget the Algebra has got to be gotten ready for. 
That means nobody else to be on the job but just me,— 
\typicals or no Atypicals. 
| William D. Mackintosh, 
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SHAKE THE BOTTLE BEFORE USING 


With the constant changing of the child’s environ- 
ment as regards social and industrial life it is gen- 
erally agreed that the home and the school should 
steadily co-operate so that the efficiency of the 
school may be materially increased. This social 
change has come so rapidly that many movements 
and plans have been advocated and tried. Social 
centers are being established and various phases of 
vocational work have become ‘a part of the organ- 
ization of the better schools. So much attention has 
often been given to the extension of the school 
activities into the community life that there is an 
interference with substantial school work. A move- 
ment that is now being recommended as one of vital 
importance is that of giving school credit for home 
work. 

A brief survey of the system will suggest many 
fallacies. Below is a partial schedule of home tasks 
and to the right in a column are the number of 
credits for each task performed. 


Work Credits 
Milking 1 
Turning Cream Separator 2 
Feeding a team 2 
Getting a meal 6 
Wiping dishes 2 
Dusting furniture 2 


Scrubbing floor 
3athing 

Practicing music lesson 
Clean hands 

3rushing teeth 


Cleaning lamp 


On ket ODD 


Taking care of baby 


Running errands 


oO -_ 


Cleaning yard 
The above form is sent home with the pupil who 
has the parent certify to the total amount of credits 
earned each week. The card is returned to the 
teacher and a new blank given for the second week. 
One credit is given for about every ten minutes of 

work. 

RULES 

1. A blank containing the list of home tasks called 
the Report on Home Work is taken home by the 
pupil. Parents are to place the number of the credits 
earned per week on the sheet and return it to the 
teacher, signed. 

2. The teacher is to issue a small certificate for 
each 400 credits earned. 

3. As soon as the pupil earns three small certi- 
ficates, he will receive a larger certificate. After the 
pupil has earned three of the larger certificates he is 
to be awarded a Home Work Diploma. 

4. A further reward of 2 per cent. is added each 
year to the yearly grades for each small certificate 
earned, that is, the two per cent. is added to each 
Study. 


5. Pupils who are absent without a _ proper 
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excuse will lose 25 per cent. of all credits due. An 
unexcused tardiness, 5 per cent. of all credits due. 
Less than 80 per cent in deportment, 10 per cent of 
all credits is deducted. 

After surveying the above schedule we will agree 
that the teacher must be quite an accountant if the 
credits are to be kept in any kind of order. This 
added clerical work on the part of the teacher means 
a lessening of the attention on more important 
phases of school work. It is readily admitted that 
the performing of the tasks mentioned should be en- 
couraged by both teachers and parents but at the 
same time it is not conceded that it is the teacher’s 
business to spend a part of her time in keeping a day 
book of the number of times a day that all the pupils 
have performed some simple home duties that they 
have already been in the habit of doing. If there is 
anything in the theory of parental respect and the 
interesting of the child in home work because he is 
a part of the home, it seems that the credit system 
would be one that would cause the child to take the 
attitude that unless there was a credit forth coming 
that his labor was to cease, in other words, the plan 
has a tendency to encourage the child to say, 
“What’ll you gimme” or “What am I to get?” 

Although there is a specific number of credits for 
each kind of labor it does not mean that there is any 
degree of fairness in the marking of the records by 
the parents. Many parents do the marking justly 
while others will include all manner of activities 
from washing the feet to playing the piano. Taking 
care of the baby, bathing, making the bed, sleeping 
and many of the other tasks make rather a freakish 
account when the sum total is taken into considera- 
tion. Suppose there are thirty pupils in the school 
and that each pupil hands in 36 reports for the year 
and that on each report there is a record of twenty 
performed tasks, each task varying from seven credits 
to forty-two. A short computation and we have a 
total of 100,000 practically valueless items for the 
year. Of course a few pupils will not earn any 
credits during the year, some 700 and others 7,000. 
Tom who cleans the yard, runs errands or feeds the 
hogs may get an excellent grade in history or geo- 
graphy. Alice who makes the bed, wipes the dishes 
and takes a bath may receive a mark of approval in 
grammar or arithmetic. (There is not any question 
but that the encouragement of manual work is a part 
of the school’s duty but the attempt on the part of 
the school to dignify labor by the miscellaneous 
procedure of school credit for home work as sug- 
gested by the schedule seems to be rather ambi- 
guous.) 

After looking over the home tasks and the credits 
given we discover that there is but little relation 
between the penalties and the credits for the work 
given. It would be just as reasonable to reduce the 
total number of credits on account of sickness as it 
would to give a credit for breathing pure air. It is 
the intention at this time to hint at only a few of the 
more prominent absurdities and at the same time to 
suggest that the bottle should be well shaken before 
using. 

—Edgar S. Jones. 
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Tradition is a nice warm cap, but it comes down over the eyes unless we are on 
guard against that accident.—Robert T, Morris, M. D. 
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DRAWING 


Here is some more philosophy from the lips 
of William Morris Hunt to his class of art 
students :— 

“You all have ambition enough; earnestness 
enough. Strengthen something you haven't 
got! Get practice!” 

“Hand-work never did anything. If you have 
a feeling or an ambition to say something, 
you'll say it. But not today. You couldn’t 
be born with a desire to do or say something, 
and not have a chance to do it.” 

“The Lord never made two leaves alike, nor 
two people alike.” 

“You can’t be Corregio! Neither can you be 
a goose. In cne sense, it’s as hard to be an 
idiot as to be a Raphael. In the Conservatory, 
down stairs, they don’t expect to play the violin 
in three weeks. They know it takes years, un- 
less you’re born in a fiddle.” ; 

“Snub your ideals! It costs trouble; but it’s 
trouble that’s the artist’s nature. If you try to 
draw an eye, only as somebody else did, you'll 
never do it. Besides, when you try to do a 
thing you can’t do it. You're attempting two 
things at once—the doing and trying.” 

“Try! the very word cramps you! (Drawing 
the figure 3 on the floor.) That’s doing it! As 
well as I can make a 3. Now, I'll try to do 
it. Is it as well done as the first one? No; it 
shows attempt and _ hesitation.” 

“With a good eye for color goes an eye for 
the niceties of drawing.” 

“Art is about the only occupation in which 
people can do what they please without con- 


sulting their reighbors.” 
“The Bible is full of practical sayings. Only 
the workers can fully understand it. To the 


rest of the world it is all a kind of sentiment; 
but to the worker it is earnest and practical. 
Look at what it says about fasting! Doesn't 
the worker know that it is all true? You can’t 
work after a heavy dinner of pork!” 

“How often a little coating of quicksilver on 
the spectacles interfere with our perceptions of 
others’ works.” 

“Don’t poke the fire until you have some coal 
ready to put.cn! It’s too much like criticism. 
It kills instead of helping.” 

“Art teaches you the philosophy of life, and 
if you can’t learn it from art, you can’t learn 
it at all. It shows you that there is no per- 
fection.” 


«4-0-4 


CHICAGO BOY SCOUT 


On August 29 boy scout training, put in practice by a 
fourteen year old member of that organization demon- 
strated the efficiency of such training and brought first 
aid to a man with a broken leg long before a_ surgeon 
could be called. 

Leonard Fish, 5016 Vincennes avenue, was the scout, 
and Orent Utley, 4617 Evans avenue, was the subject 
Utley was thrown when exercising a horse, and his right 
leg was broken. 

Fish hastened to his aid. He procured some strips of 
convas and some thin pieces of board and set Utley’s 
broken leg and bandaged it. ; 

When Dr. Frank Rastall, ambulance surgeon, arrived, 
he approved the boy’s work. “There was no need for 
any further first aid attention,” he said, “for the boy had 
done the job thoroughly.” : 
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GRAMMARIANS IN A RIOT 

To the Editor of the New York Sun—Sir: The in- 
verted passive in a Teutonic language is an absurdity, a 
monstrosity, a destroyer of force and 
wrecker of accuracy, a hallmark of grammarlessness, a 
signboard of slouchy thinking and infantile 
unnecessary, undesirable, uncalled for, and subversive of 
all that should be considered the expression of 
clear thought. 

Shakespeare used the inverted passive once, and he 
put it in the mouth of Mopsa in “The Winter’s Tale.” 


vividness, a 
expression, 


clear 


As she was an illiterate shepherdess the error 
propriately placed, and it was classed by the placing too! 
Because Mopsa says, “It has promised then against the 
feast,” would seem to be the best of reasons why Wood- 
row Wilson should not say “I am _ brought more re- 
ports” and why Theodore Roosevelt and other 
nent men should not botch and _ butcher the language 
similarly. Most of the offenders on this point offend 
carelessly and thoughtlessly. 

The English does not permit, does not recognize, does 
not necessitate the inverted passive. All good writers 
and ali text-book makers should omit the monstrosity. 
Splitting the infinitive is common and vicious and vul- 
gar. Dropping the subjunctive mood is criminal and 
destructive of much of the force of the English 
guage. Yet those two errors are insignificant in com- 
parison with the inverted passive. To illustrate the per- 
nicious and supervicious effects of the inverted passive 
are presented the following specimens culled from vari 


was ap- 


promi- 


lan- 


ous sources:— 


Corning people left a fortune. Mrs. —— is left 
$20,000. 

They were assigned minor clerkships. 

While the farmer was ill he was dug an acre of 
potatoes by his neighbors. 

He was roasted a thirty pound turkey by the old 


colored cook. 

The governor 
morning. 

The generous donor was sung a song of praise. 

At the donation the good clergyman and his amiable 
wife were presented potatoes, flour, ham and _ butter 
enough to last the rest of the year. 

He is permitted no excitement.—Vance’s “No 
Land.” 

He was written a most affectionate letter and was sent 
assurances of her faith in him by his wife. 

The Fresh Air Fund children were cut all the water- 
melons and were roasted all the corn they could eat by 
the kind people of Deposit. 


was delivered a letter early next 


Man’s 


He was expressed a loaded revolver. 

He was forwarded a live rattlesnake by freight. 

He was learned French. 

President Roosevelt is expressed a wild animal. 

He was accorded an ovation. 

He was written a sarcastic letter. 

The horse was measured four quarts of 
dinner. 


oats for his 


The president was shown downright discourtesy 


The customer was quickly done up and tied and 
handed the package by the clerk. 
His estate was lost $1,000,000 by 


stocks. 


the depreciation of 


He was amputated both legs after the accident 

Every day scores of similar monstrosities may be seen 

on the inverted passive tree in the jungle of “English as 
wrote spoke.” 


Certainly no more 


she is and 
ffensive error than the 


passive is conceivable in English. It is possibly allow- 
able in the mouth of a Mopsa. It is excu 
writings of educated persons 

Down and out with the inverted passive! 


Port Jervis, March 4. V. ALN. 
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READINGS IN VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE. By 
Meyer. Bloomfield. Cloth. pp. 740. Boston, New 
York, Chicago: Ginn & Co. Price, $2.25. 

Meyer Bloomfield has rendered the cause of education 
service along many important lines, often by having 
entirely original views of public need, especially when the 
specific needs of boys from fourteen to eighteen are con- 
cerned. We doubt if even Mr. Bloomfield has rendered 
a greater service than in bringing together, with careful 
editing, the best utterances on the subject of Vocational 
Guidance by forty different educational leaders like Pre- 
sident Richard C. Maclaurin of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, President Stratton D. Brooks, 
University of Oklahoma Helen Thompson Woolley, Cin- 
cinnati, Charles A. Prosser, Hermann Schneider, Charles 
R. Richards, Professor Erville B. Woods, Dartmouth, 
George Herbert Mead and H. D. Kitson of Chicago Uni- 
versity. Paul H. Hanus, of Harvard, E. L. Thorndike 
and F. G. Boser of Teachers College. Practically no 
_— of the subject is left untouched and none is touched 
by other than a master. It is the first time such material 
has been collected and it is probably the last time that 
there will be assembled such a wealth of material on this 
especial subject as is here provided. 

The book is a bibliography of the subject, organized so 
that teachers, school officials, university departments of 
education, as well as students of vocational guidance, 
may have first-hand acquaintance with a topic of the ut- 
most consequence to parents and educators. However, 
it is more than a compilation. It is a carefully organized 
presentation of vocational guidance. 


ee 


A SPANISH GRAMMAR FOR BEGINNERS. By M. 
A. DeVitis (Soldan High School, St. Louis). Boston: 
Allyn and Bacon. Cloth. Illustrated. 5352 pages. 


“This book is an effort to combine qualities calculated 
to produce the most practical and at the same time most 
attractive Spanish Grammar on the market” states the in- 
troduction to DeVitis’s “Spanish Grammar for Begin- 
ners.” There can be no question of its being a merit- 
orious attempt to attain that object. The least that one 
can say for it is that it is exceedingly practical and at- 
tractive both in method and in detail, and a credit to 
author and publishers. The old complaint that teachers 
were unable to find a text to suit their individual require- 
ments in Spanish instruction is no longer justified, consider- 
ing the excellent material made available by progressive 
American publishers within the last few years. Spanish 
grammars can now be obtained ranging from the ultra- 
direct method text to the ultra-grammatical, and nearly 
all of them have much to recommend them. Of the De- 
Vitis grammar it can be said that it is a long step in the 
direction of that perfect text-book that all teachers hope 
for and few expect. 


Perhaps the first feature to arrest attention is the 
short and snappy character of the lessons, of which there 
are fifty. The explanation of grammatical points, while 
clear and really explanatory, is concise, and each lesson 
has unity. Besides the grammar material, illustrated by 
examples, the model lesson consists of a vocabulary, a 
Spanish exercise for reading or translation, sentences 
for translation into Spanish, and questions to be used as 
a basis for conversational drill. There is emphasis 
throughout on oral work, and the material for this 
purpose is uniformly interesting. Beginning with the 
eleventh lesson the reading passages are selections of 
connected prose rather than disconnected sentences, 
which is to be commended. Every seventh lesson is a 
review exercise, with a grammatical summary written in 
Spanish. 

Of the detailed good points of the text we can mention 
but a few. The treatment of verbs is excellent, making 
competent use of the system of inflectional endings. The 
book abounds in idioms, some of which, although com- 
mon, appear in few other texts. Special attention is 
given to difficulties peculiar to Spanish, such as_ the 
Prepositions por and para. Each lesson begins with a 
Spanish quotation—a proverb, motto, or familiar saying. 

Aside from the text proper the book contains a great 
deal of valuable material. There is an introduction on 
pronunciation, syllabification, etc. There is a splendid 
list of over a hundred Spanish class-room expressions 
The appendix contains a chapter on diminutives and 
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augmentatives, the usual paradigms, etc., a chapter on 
Spanish social usage, and a full treatment of both Span- 
ish and Spanish-American letter-writing, business and 
social. There is also provided a reference list of verbs 
as a key to conjugation, as well as lists of verbs requiring 
a, de, con, en, and por before an infinitive. The usual 
vocabularies and index complete the book. 


Mechanically the book is a triumph. Paper and typo- 
graphy leave nothing to be desired, and the illustrations, 
consisting of over twenty full-page photographic repro- 
ductions of buildings, etc., in Spain and Spanish-America 
are dignified and artistically excellent. 


COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY, AN INTERMEDI- 
ATE TEXT-BOOK. By Alex. L. Curr, University ot 
Belfast, England. With 150 maps and diagrams. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Price, $1:10. 
It is always highly amusing to see what Englishmen 

have to say of America in their school books. This is a 

book that is supposed to provide the elementary pupils 

with a knowledge of the United States. Here is what 
the children of England are supposed to study about 

Boston, all that they are expected to know. 


Boston, the chief Atlantic part after New York, is 
nearer Europe, but shut off by hills from the Mohawk 
valley route inland, to which, however, a railway tunnel 
now gives access. It has a hinterland exceptionally rich 
in water-power, and easy access to both Montreal and 
New York; and has grown mainly as a receiving and 
distributing centre for many northeastern industrial 
cities—cotton, wool and hides forming the main im- 
ports. It has developed a special publishing industry in 
connection with the paper of Holyoke. Like New York 
it is a great spruce market: it receives and distributes 
most of the salted cod of Gloucester; and it follows New 
York as an exporter of wheat. 


Isn’t that interesting? What sort of an idea do the 
children of England have of Boston? What single fact 
sheds any light on Boston except that it is nearer Europe 
than New York is? It is interesting to know that we 
had no way of reaching the Mohawk valley route until 
the tunnel was built! Highly interesting to know that we 
have easy access to Montreal and New York! Also 
that Boston’s growth is due to the fact that it is the dis- 
tributing centre for cotton, wool, and hides for many 
northeastern industrial cities! Also that the reason for 
the publishing business of Boston is the paper of 
Holyoke! A great spruce market like New York! Re- 
ceives and distributes most of the salted cod of Glou- 
cester! Eureka! 


CHRISTMAS PLAYS FOR CHILDREN. By May 
Pemberton. Illustrated by R. G. Lee. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company. Cloth. 110 pages- $1. 
Four exercises comprise the attractive book of Christ- 

mas plays for children just published by the Crowell Com- 

pany: “Chorale,” “Lost Toys,” “Mistletoe and Holly,” and 

“Christmas in Rhymeland.” The material is helpful, 

giving the music of the chorales in regular score, the text 

of the plays, stage setting, characters and costumes. The 
book is printed in gift style, with illuminated cover, and 
would be read with pleasure by young folks, whether or 

not they actually presented the plays. The “Chorale” is a 

prologue in song which is intended to be sung behind the 

scenes, and may be utilized as a preliminary to any of the 

other plays. “Lost Toys” relates the adventures of a 

little girl who has wandered into Toyland, where she 

meets the Teddy Bear, the Clown, the Tin Soldier and 
other toy friends, and is escorted by a band of fairies. 

“Mistletoe and Holly” is the pathetic story of two poverty- 

stricken children who long for a good Christmas dinner, 

but most of all desire the mistletoe and holly to hang in 
their bare room. Fairies hear their wishes and the play 
ends happily. “Christmas in Rhyme Land” introduces our 
good friends from “Mother Goose,” Little Bo-Peep, Old 

Mother Hubbard, Jack Horner, Jack and Jill, and others, 

who recite and sing in costume. The book ends with sug- 

gestions as to making such costumes at home. 





YOUR OWN DRUGGIST WILL TELL YOU 
Try Murine Eye Remedy for Red, Weak, Watery 
Eyes and Granulated Eyelids, No Smartin 
ust Eye Comfort. Write for Book of the ye 
y mailFree. Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago. 
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2 BDUCATIONAL NEWS «we 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration 
are acceptable as news. Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 








Meetings to be Held 


SEPTEMBER. 


88-October 2: American Educational 
and Vocational Conference. Hotel 
Biltmore, New York City. A. D. 
V. Storey, Hotel Biltmore, sec’y. 


OCTOBER. 


4. Plymouth County Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. Brockton High School. 
Superintendent George L. Farley, 
Brockton, president; H. A. Blake, 
Bridgewater, secretary. 


®8. National Housing Conference, 
Minneapolis, Minn. National Hous- 
ing Association, 105 East 22nd St. 
New York City. 

8. Franklin County Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Greenfield. Superintendent 
Chester D. Stiles, Deerfield, pre- 
siding officer. 

15. Massachusetts Superintendents’ 
Association. Worcester. Superin- 
tendent Clarence H. Dempsey, 
Haverhill, secretary. 


15-16: New Jersey State ‘eu 
Association. Newark. H. J. Neal, 
Bridgeton, sec’v. 

15-16: Eastern Division Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association. Charleston. 
Co. Supt. H. L. Fowkes, Taylor- 
ville; Miss May Douthit, Shelby- 
ville. secretary. 

17: National Federation of State 
Teachers’ Associations. Oakland 
California. Walter W. Reming- 
ton, East Side High School, Den- 
ver, Colorado, sec’y. ‘ 

17-18: National Vocational Guidance 
Association. Oakland. Principal 
Jesse B. Davis, Central High 
School, Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
sec’y. 

18: National Association of State 
Supervisors and Inspectors of 
Rural Schools. Oakland. Rural 
School Supervisor, C. F. Brown 
Baton Rouge, La., sec’y. 

21-22. University of New York, 
annual convocation. Albany. 
Dr. Pliny T. Sexton, chancellor. 

88-29: Maine Teachers’ Association. 
Bangor. Harold A. Allan, 
Augusta, sec’y. 


Oct. 28-30. Indiana State Teachers’ 
Association, Indianapolis, Adelaide 
Steele Baylor, Secretary. 

29. Hampshire County  (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association. Northamp- 
ton High School. 

29. Norfolk County (Mass.) Teach- 
ers’ Association. Plymouth Thea- 
atre, Boston, A. S. Townsend, pres. 

29. Bristol County Teachers’ Associ- 
ation. Taunton. 

29. Middlesex County Teachers’ As- 
sociation. Tremont Temple, Bos- 
ton. 

88-30: Vermont State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Rutland. Miss Caroline 
S. Woodruff, St. Johnsbury, pres.; 
Miss Etta Franklin, Rutland, 
sec’y. 


NOVEMBER. 


«6: Colorado Teachers’ Association. 
Denver. W. Remington, 239 
Century Bldg., Denver, editor. 

4-6: Iowa State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. Des Moines, O. E. Smith, 
sec’y. 

5: Essex County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Tremont Temple, Boston, 
Mass. Pres. Walter Sayward, 
Haverhill, secretary, William F. 
Eldredge, Rockport. 

11-13. Kansas State Teachers Asso- 
ciation. Topeka. 

22-24: Montana State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. Great Falls. Dr. W. 
W. Kemp, Missouia, pres.; H. H. 
Swain, Helena, sec’y. 

29-94. South Dakota State Teachers’ 
Association. Aberdeen, S. D. Dr. 
W. Franklin Jones. Vermillion, S. D., 
president; Professor A. H. Sey- 
mour, Aberdeen, corresponding sec- 
retary. 

24-26: Teachers Assembly of North 
Carolina. Raleigh. E. E. Sams, 
State Department of Publie In- 
struction, Raleigh, sec’y. 


DECEMBER. 


27-29: New Jersey State Teachers’ 
Association, Atlantic City. H. J. 
Neal, Bridgeton, sec’y. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

GREENFIELD. The Franklin 
County Teachers’ Association will 
meet in Greenfield Friday, October 8. 
President Burton of Smith College 
will deliver one of the addresses. 
Superintendent Chester Stiles of 
Deerfield, acting president, will 
preside. 


MIDDLK ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. The Septem- 
ber Bulletin of The Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art is almost entirely devoted 
to the subject of museum education. 
The following course of lectures are 
announced :— 

For Members of the Museum. Six 
illustrated lectures on The Italian 
Painters as Decorators. For Children 
of Members. Four illustrated lec- 
tures. The Museum Instructors. For 
Teachers, and for others on request. 
Six illustrated lectures on _ Italian 
Painting and Sculpture of the Re- 
naissance. 

For Teachers, and for others on re- 
quest. Five illustrated lectures on 
The Painting of the Northern Schools. 
For Students of Art. Five lectures. 
For Salespeople, Buyers, and Design- 
ers. Four illustrated lectures. 

For Students of History in the City 
High Schools. Lecture Hall. Wed- 
nesdays, 4 p. m. December 1, Pri- 
mitive Man: The Beginnings of So- 
ciety. December 8, Greece. December 


15, Middle Ages. January 12, Renais- 
sance: Revival of Letters. January 
9, Renaissance: Painting and Sculp- 
ture. January 26 XVII Century: The 
State. 

The Library of the Museum, which 
now contains 24,000 volumes, has just 
arranged a small exhibit of books 
illustrating typography, the other 
book arts, and the iconography of art, 
Arrangements have been made for 
the construction of a series of models 
to show domestic life in the various 
historical periods, for use in connec- 
tion with the study of the Museum 
collections by school children. The 
first of these miniature dwellings will 
be a reproduction of the Great Hall 
of Penshurst Castle, decorated, fur- 
nished, and peopled with fidelity to 
the period of its building. The collec- 
tion of lantern slides, which are lent 
to teachers and lecturers, now num- 
bers about fifteen thousand. 


NEW JERSEY. 

TRENTON. Calvin N. Kendall, 
State Commissioner of Education, 
with the approval of Governor 
James F. Fielder, issued the follow- 
ing appeal for co-operation in the 
observance of “Educational Sunday” 
throughout the state September 12: 

To the clergy and the people of the 
State of New Jersey :— 

At the beginning of another school 
year it seems appropriate that a day 
should be set apart to impress all citi- 
zens with the greatness and impor- 
tance of the work of training the 
young. Our schools, organized to 
do this training, have become an ef- 
fective instrument in developing the 
spiritual, moral, intellectual and phy- 
sical natures of children in order 
that they may live richer, fuller lives, 
and serve society and the state more 
intelligently and effectively. 

The vastness of this work becomes 
apparent when it is remembered that 
more than six hundred _ thousand 
young people of New Jersey will en- 
roll in our public and private schools 
during the month of September. To 
carry on so great a work successfully 
school officials and teachers need the 
sympathetic and constructive support 
of all men and women. 

Public interest in education is 
great, but it may be greater. What 
time could be more fitting to increase 
this interest, and to discuss one or 
more of the numerous problems of 
education, than the beginning of the 
school year, and what organized in- 
stitution is more closely allied to the 
school aim and purpose than the 
church? 

I therefore earnestly recommend 
that Sunday, September 12, be ob- 
served as Educational Sunday, and 
cordially invite the clergy to unite 
with their congregations in services 
appropriate to the greatness of the 
cause. On such an _ occasion the 
worth of education might be set 
forth, the need of co-operation of 
home, school and church emphasized, 
and the attention of parents called to 
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REMINGTON 


TYPEWRITER COMPANY AWARDS 


at 


Panama-Pacific 


International Exposition 


(Confirmed by Superior Jury) 


GRAND 
PRIZE 


FOR ‘‘ EXCELLENCE OF ITS PRODUCT.” 


GOLD MEDAL OF HONOR—For “Its Educational 


Value.” 


GOLD MEDAL—For “The Flexibility and Wide 


Range of its Adding and Subtracting Typewriter.” 
Wahl Mechanism. 


GOLD MEDAL—To Remtico Typewriter Ribbon and 
Carbon Papers—For ‘Quality and Variety.” 


Highest Possible Award in Every 


Department of Our Business 


Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 


their own responsibility. Much as 
the schools are doing and much more 
as they might do to build up strong, 
robust character, the responsibility of 
parents in the training of their own 
children should be emphasized. The 
home is a more fundamental institu- 
tion than the school, great as _ the 
school is. 

It is hoped that the day, suitably 
observed, may be of profit to boys 
and girls—the greatest of the po- 
tential assets of the state—to men, 
women, and also to the state itself, in 
whose fundamental law are these 
words: 

“The Legislature shall provide for 
the maintenance and support of a 

1 and efficient system of free 
schools for the instruction of 
children in this state between 
; and eighteen years? 








PENNSYLVANIA 
PHILADELPHIA. The course in 


shop work to be given boys in the 
seventh and eighth grades of the Phil- 
adeiphia public schools during the 


coming year will 


mm) 


mean a great deal 


more than mere instruction in manual 
training, according to the plans of Dr. 
John P. Garber, acting  superinten- 


dent of schools, and Dr. John C. Fra- 


zee, director of vocational education. 





Subjects taken up in the classroom, 
such as arithmetic and English, will 
he given practical application in the 
shop. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 





MISSISSIPPI. 

OKOLONO. Wallace A. Battle, 
founder and president of the Okolona 
Industrial School for the training of 
colored young men and women at 
Okolona who has been in the North 
to secure funds for new buildings 
and equipment, bases his plea for 
money on the cure of the lynching 
spirit through better education, and 
tells of a leader of a lynching party 
who once gave him some money for 
the school, with the following ex- 
planation: 

“IT want to do a little something for 
your school to help atone for my part 
in lynching a hapless ‘nigger.’ I have 
not had a moment's rest since, and 
not a man in that crowd will ever get 
over it.” 

Mr. Battle’s comment upon this was 
that “evidently that man thinks that 
the best insurance against the cause 
of lynching is the open school door— 
rigid training in the elements of in- 


dustry and citizenship.” He conti- 


nued : 


“The most expensive and disastrous 
calamity now to be feared in all our 
land, it seems to me, is not financial 
distress, Mexican troubles, or even 
the European war, but lynch law and 
mob violence. No part of the coun- 
try is safe. A few men anywhere can 
set themselves up as witness, lawyer, 
and judge, bringing to naught State 
and Federal Constitutions and all the 
institutions vouchsafed to the Amer- 
ican people by Washington, Jefferson, 
Lincoln, Grant, and the dead upon 
every battlefield. This un-American 
spirit of ‘mob and lynch’ started with 
the defenceless negro, but today it is 
found not only at the jail door where 
a negro may be lodged, but also at 
work lynching the great industries of 
the country. 

“At Okolona, we teach the right of 
the majority; submission to those in 
authority ; appeal with facts and argu- 
ment, not strikes; that patience and 
patriotism are parts of the same intel- 
ligent spirit This teaching presup- 
poses law and order.” 

Okolona Industrial School has a 
corps of twenty-one teachers and over 
300 students. It owns 380 acres, and 
has already eight buildings, and, 
although it is self-supporting for cur 
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rent expenses, it meeds money for 
the purchase of farm implements and 
live stock, for the erection of a larger 
dining hall, and for endownment. A. 
T. Stovall is president of the board 
of trustees, and other members 
of the board are: Moorfield Storey, 
Moses Williams, George W. Cable, 
Joseph French Johnson, and Edwin 
R. Embree. 


CENTRAL STATES 


-_—~- 


ILLINOIS. 
SPRINGFIELD. The following 
changes in positions among school 


officials of this state were recorded 
at the opening of the Fall term :— 

L. A. Mahoney, of Rochelle, has 
been elected superintendent of schools 
at Moline, succeeding C. H. Maxson. 

Frank Thompson, for several years 
principal oi the Springfield high 
school, has been elected principal of 
the township high school at Eureka, 

Ira M. Allen, of Wichita, Kansas, 
has accepted the principalship of the 
Springfield high school. a 

Dr. Coffman of the School of Edu- 
cation, University of Illinois, will 
have charge of the School of Edu- 
cation, University of Minnesota. 

Miss Harriet J. Berninger, formerly 
principal of the Mt. Carmel high 
school, has accepted a position in the 
University of IIl. ‘ 

T. M. Harrell, who was superinten- 
dent of the Divernon graded schools 
last year, has been appointed princi- 
pal of the boys’ school at the Pontiac 
Reformatory. ; 

Superintendent S. K. McDowell, of 
Hoopeston, has been elected superin- 
tendent of the West Aurora 
Mr. Kingsford having resigned. 

D. L. Boyd, for a number of years 
superintendent of the Ridgway 
schools, will have charge of the Nor- 
ris City schools. 

D. R. Henry of Indiana has been 
elected superintendent of schools at 
Jerseyville for the coming year. 
~ C. W. Houk of Duquoin will have 
charge of the Benton township high 
school next year. Mr. Ralph Jackson 
of Jonesboro will be superintendent 
of the graded schools at Benton. 

George W. Brown, formerly county 


schools, 


superintendent of Edgar county for 
several years, has been elected super- 
intendent of the graded schools at 
Pana. 

T. M. Birney of Macomb has been 


elected superintendent of schools at 
Hoopeston. 
Miss Beulah Harvey has_ been 


elected principal of the high school at 
Bushnell. 

Louis F. Williams has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Mt. 
Olive; W. F. Grotts at Girard; G. O. 
Smith at Brighton; Henry Hyer at 
3unker Hill; D. E. Stoeckel at Ship- 
man; Orville White at Buffalo; H. 
W. Derry at Pleasant Plains; Fred 
Wilson at Williamsville. Mr. Man- 
gun has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Macomb; Miss Mabel 
King will be principal of schools at 
Allendale; Silas Echolls, principal of 
township high school at Mt. Vernon; 
J. B., Boswell, principal of township 
high ‘school at Equality. 

Shawneetown, Ashley and Mce- 
Leansboro have new superintendents. 


MICHIGAN. 
LANSING. This year more boys 
and girls will be enrolled in the Mich- 
igan public schools than ever before, 


Not only will the number of school- 
houses be greater, but better build- 
ings will be provided. Nearly 200 


rural schools have been approved and 
placed on the standard school list. 

Nearly 3,000 professionally trained 
teachers were added to the 
force of the state last year. Approxi- 
mately 63 per cent. of the teachers 
in one and two-room schools of the 
state have had some normal train- 
ing. 

This summer the state apportioned 
nearly $6,500,000 to the various school 
districts, a larger amount having been 
distributed only once in the history of 
the state. 

The records show that more than 
$35 per capita of public money was 
expended last year to maintain the 
schools of the state. More than ever, 
this year emphasis will be placed 
upon the essentials, the practical side 
of the work. State Superintendent 
Fred L. Keeler in urging schools to 
lay special stress upon this phase. 
He says: 


teaching 


“Children should be taught to read 
—not name words, but read. Read- 
ing is by far the most important sub- 
ject taught in the schools. The first 
grade is the most important grade in 
the course. 

“Graduates from our schools have 
not been able to write iegibly. Re- 
cently the subject of penmanship has 


received more attention and much 
improvement has been made. This 
subject will continue to be empha- 


sized. The work in arithmetic in the 
beginning grades should be wholly 
oral, the arithmetic work throughout 
the course, consisting of practical 
problems, such as correlate with the 
home life of the pupils. The aim 
along all lines should be to meet the 
lecal needs and problems, and should 
always keep in touch with the com- 
unity life. 
“Children need to know more of 
local geography. They need to know 
places and locations. Physical gee- 
graphy has to quite an extent excluded 
the location and commercial phases. 
It is an opportune time to study 
European geography Newspapers 
and magazines aid in this study. 
“The schools are to do their part in 
the fight against tuberculosis. Safety 
first ideas are to be implanted in the 
minds of the children. The schools. 
as a whole, are to stand for and em- 
phasize all that tends toward prod 
ing the 


and physical.” 


ANN ARBOR. A campaign to 


uc- 
best citizens 


anental, moral 


raise 
$1,000,000 so that the University of 
Michigan may have a central hall 
devoted to social purposes was 
launched with a New York commit- 


tee of 100. The committee raised $74,- 
000 before the end of the dinner and 
the committemen have begun to can- 
vass among the 1,300 alumni of the 
University living in that district. 

The whole country has been plotted 
into districts for the campaign and 
a committee in each district will try 
to raise the sum apportioned as its 
duty. The metropolitan district is 
scheduled to raise $250,000, 

William McAndrew, associate City 
Superintendent of Schools, in New 
York, chairman of the committee of 
100, said that the lack of a 


central 
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meeting place at Michigan has been 
acutely felt. 

“We feel that one of the great 
things men get out of college is the 
social life,” he said. “Unless there is 
some place where everybody can meet 
on equal ground classmates are liable 
to be divided into cliques. 

“We didn’t think that the State of 
Michigan should be asked to pay for 
this hall, so the alumni have decided 
to do it themselves. That is the rea- 
son for this campaign.” 

Among the men on the New York 
committee are Karl Babst, president 
of the American Sugar Refining Com- 
pany, treasurer; Wade Greene, secre- 
tary; Abraham Benedict, a law part- 
ner of Louis Marshall; Col. Henry C. 
Prout, Dr. J. Riddle Goff, Lindsay 
Russell, Prof. Lawrence McLough, 
Stanley McGraw, Dean H. M. Bates 
of the law faculty of Michigan, 
Ormsby McHarg, Rush Taggart, 
Henry Wallman and Dean Worcester. 


NEBRASKA. 

OMAHA. The Omaha World- 
Herald through its column known as 
“Nebraska Politics’ has the follow- 
ing to say about one of the most 
brilliant young men in the state :— 

“’'Tis no mean proposal that per- 
haps Congressman Mose _ Kinkaid 
might find a very active opponent 
next year in William Ritchie, Jr., 
General Counsel of the Teachers’ 
Casualty Underwriters. That young 
man is one of the party’s standbys, 
although his youthful appearance 
hardly expresses his real age and 
experience. He is a man who has 
had considerable political experience 
in spite of that, and for several years 
has been closely identified with some 
of the most business-like moves ever 
made in Nebraska school affairs. To 
his credit it may be said that he never 
learned the game of politics from any 
petty factions in the school world— 
he was always with those whom he 
thought right and against those 
whom he considered wrong in stands 
on school affairs.” 


OHIO. 

ELYRIA. There are few cities in 
the country to which the terse truths 
of the following editorial from the 
Elyria Telegram do not apply: 

“In spite of the fact that nearly 
everyone has well defined views as 
to how the Elyria Public Schools 
should be managed, there seems to be 
considerable difficulty in persuading 
candidates to come forward and 
volunteer for service as members of 
the board of education. 

“The special inducements offered 
for such service are: 

“An over-abundance of work. 

“A big pay-roll to meet, and a mam- 
moth bonded indebtedness to pay off, 
without adequate funds with which 
to do it. 

“The necessity of reconciling the con- 
flicting views of several thousand 
people as to how the schools should 
be conducted, and of acting ina 
manner to satisfy the demands of 
each and every one of them. 

“The opportunity to listen to much 
well meant advice, and of hearing a 
plentitude of caustic criticism of your 
every public act while a member of 
the board. 

“The privilege of serving the public 
and of enjoying the advantages enu- 
merated above, without salary, bonus, 
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ARLO©O 


A reader tor upper second and regular third grades, by BERTHA B. and ERNEST COBB, 
authors of the Busy Builder's Book, Around the Year with Father Time, ard many 


plays and stories for children. 


We knew when we published Arlo that we were making an unusual contri- 


bution to the reading material for the third grade. 


We did not then realize the 


wonderful appeal this story would have for readers of all classes. 


A lady ina New Hampshire hotel saw the book and ordered one. The 


next day two more orders came. 
from this same hotel. 


Have you had an opportunity to read Arlo ? 


better books for children.’’—Fall River Globe. 


Two days later an order came for five copies 


“A marked step in the morement toward 


206 pages. thirty-five cents net, to school officials only. 
THE RIVERDALE PRESS, Brookline, Mass. 


renumeration, or reward of any kind, 
save a clear conscience and the inner 
satisfaction of work well done. 

“The three members of the board of 
education whose terms expire this 
vear, Mrs. G. B. Ranshaw, Walter 
Watts and J. H. Hurst, have faith- 
fully carried the burden of managing 
the biggest and most important of the 
institutions of this city—the Elyria 
public schools. They will probably 
have to be drafted to become candi- 
dates for re-election. 

“While they have shared the com- 
mon fate of public service of en- 
countering unfriendly criticism, their 
opposition to date has offered no 
superior candidates nor any  candi- 
dates at all. The leaders of the move- 
ment in opposition to them are 
entirely within their civic rights in 
holding any dissentng views which 
they want to, as to the management 
of the schools, but it is doubtful if 
they will find men and women of 
equal calibre to those now _ serving, 
public spirited enough to assume the 
burden even if they could be elected 
over the present members of the 
board who have valuable experience 
to commend them for re-election.” 

CINCINNATI. Dr- F. K. Sechrist, 
who received his doctorate from 
Clark University in 1913, has been 
appointed instructor in primary edu- 
cation in the University of Cincinnati, 
College for Teachers. Miss Frances 
Jenkins has also been added to the 
faculty as supervisor of elementary 
grades and instructor in methods. 

FREMONT. C. E. Doust of Ver- 
sailles, at present district superinten- 
dent of Green County, has been 
elected principal of the high school 
here. 

WISCONSIN. 

MADISON. The University of 
Wisconsin has received an uncondi- 
tional bequest of $400,000 by the will of 
the late J. S. Tripp, a Prairie du Sac 
lawyer and banker. Carroll, Ripon 
and Waukesha colleges each received 
$5,000, 

+ 
GOMPERS’ “APPEAL.” 


Samuel Gompers, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, has 
issued an appeal to the* school teach- 
ers of the United States to organize 
unions. 





“Teachers throughout the country,” 
he said, “are reaching the conviction 
that they must help themselves if they 
wish to better things. 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL 


ART 
of the City of New York 


120 Claremont Avenue 
FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 





SPECIAL COURSE FOR SUPERVISORS 
OF MUSIC IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


THOMAS TAPPER, Principal) 


Special examinations 


October 2nd from 10 to 1 
October 6th from 2 to 5 


Enroliment 
September 27th to October 7th 


Prospectus of Supervisors’ Course mailed 
on application, 








STA“e NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge. 

water, Mass. For both sexes 
For catalogue, address the Prineipal. 
A. C. Boyden, M. A. 


State NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem 
Massachusetts, Coeducationa, 


Department for the pedagogical ané 
technical training of teachers of the 
commercial subjects. J. Asbury Pie 
man, Principal. 





“Teachers have been prevented 
from adopting practical methods be- 
cause of false standards and so-called 
sentimental motives. They have 
been told teachers receive higher pay 
than mere wages. They have tried to 
keep the atmosphere and traditions 
of a ‘profession’ lest they lose caste 
with influential citizens. 

“Others may idealize and exalt the 
teachers’ mission. The common peo- 
ple will help them get higher pay. In 
a town of the middle west a teacher 
had served for many years and re- 
ceived $360 a year. The women’s 
club of that town, an association of 
‘public spirited’ philanthropists and 
uplifters, requested the school board 
to instruct the teacher that her out- 
side employment to increase her earn- 
ings was below the dignity of her 
profession. j 

“Teachers must organize. The 
school system belongs to the people 
and must be adapted to their needs. 
If the teachers organize to occupy the 
place in that system that is theirs by 
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right of service, they will infuse into 
it the spirit and practice of democ- 
racy. 

“The teachers must get in touch 
with the life of the whole nation. In- 
to the schools come children from all 
manner of homes. Our teachers are 
to help solve the nation’s problems 
they cannot hold themselves aloof 
from the great masses of its citizens. 

“To organize and protect and pro- 
mote their rights and welfare the 
teachers will receive the unfailing 
support of all organized labor.” 

“The “appeal” was discussed 
orially by the New York Times 
September 14, as follows :— 

Mr. Samuel Gompers, President of 
the American Federation of Labor, 
warmly invites the teachers of the 
United States to form themselves into 
unions. His zeal in the matter is 
natural. The public interest is di- 
rectly opposed to the proposed or- 
ganization. Through Mr. Gompers’s 
fine words the absolute selfishness of 
the plan shows only too clearly: 

Teachers must organize. The 
school system belongs to the people 
and must be adapted to their needs. 
If the teachers organize to occupy the 
place in that system that is theirs by 
right of service, they will infuse into 
it the spirit and practice of democracy. 

The teacher must get in touch with 
the life of the whole nation. Into the 
schools come children from all man- 
ner of homes. If teachers are to help 
solve the nation’s problenfS they can- 
not hold themselves aloof from the 
great masses of its citizens. 

To organize and protect and pro- 
mote their rights and welfare the 
teachers will receive the unfailing 
support of all organized labor. 

“Democracy” is to be infused into 
the school system by forming the 
teachers into a privileged class. The 
people to whom the system belongs 
are mainly not members’ of labor 
unions. Therefore the teachers “get 
in touch with the life of the whole 
nation” by becoming unionists. As a 
matter of fact the chief if not the 
sole object of such unions would be 
to force salaries up, to interfere with 
discipline, to set the teachers as a 
class apart, hostile to boards of edu- 
cation, always making new demands. 
Both the schools and the taxpayers 
would suffer. The pertinacious lob- 
bying of some school teachers of this 
city has been a nuisance and a 
scandal. Indeed, only the home rule 
provision in the new Constitution can 
protect the city from their invasions 
of Albany or curb their strong spirit 
of insubordination. How can _ the 
public schools be conducted success- 
fully if the Board of Education must 
vield to union dictation? 

Only the other day Mr. Gompers 
telegraphed that he was going to Chi- 
cago to address a protest meeting 


edit- 
on 


“against the wanton, and I might say 
brutal, action of the Chicago School 
Board in attempting to crush the 
Independence and the right of or- 
ganization of the school teachers.” 
The Board of Education had found 
it necessary to make a rule punish- 
ing with fine, suspension, or dismissal 
any teacher who belongs to the 
Teachers’ Federation or any other 
association which employs “business 
agents” or other officers not belong- 
ing to the teaching force. This 
Teachers’ Federation is a very able 
and powerful concern. Organized in 
1897 to defend the teachers’ pension 
law, then much opposed in the Leg- 
islature, “to obtain for teachers all 
“the rights and benefits to which they 
“are entitled,” and so on, supported 
by contributions of some thousands 
of teachers, it kept lobbies at the 
State Capitol and in the City Hall. 
In 1898 it got salaries put up, but in 
1900 they were put down. This in- 
subordination of the authorities 
roused to her full strength that re- 
markable personality, Miss Margaret 
Haley, known in Mayor Dunne’s ad- 
ministration as “the lady assistant 
Mayor” and “the whole federation.” 

This lady, still the “business rep- 
resentative’ of the federation, with 
her female assistants on the board, 
virtually ran the schools. She forced 
out the Superintendent. In 1907, 
when there was question of giving 
her a pension of $4,090 a year, it ap- 
peared that for seven years she had 
had $1,200 a year from the federation 
besides her salary as a teacher. It 
was asserted, a “campaign lie” per- 
haps, that she and her helpers had 
forced the federation teachers to 
“chip in” for the benefit of the Dunne 
campaign fund. At any rate, there 
is scarcely a cleverer politician, or 
shrewder manager of men and pol- 
iticians, even in Chicago. 

In 1903, and again in 1909, Miss 
Haley and her federation defeated 
bills in the Legislature for the sys- 
tematization of school methods, in the 
former year a measure supported by 
the Board of Education. In the lat- 
ter year Mrs. Ella Flagg Young and 
divers women’s clubs helped Miss 
Haley at Springfield. In 1909, too, 
Mrs. Young became Superintendent 
of Schools. In the course of a vear, 
according to an account in The Eve- 
ning Sun, “there was an increase of 
“\ per cent. in the per capita cost of 
educating children based on the sal- 
aries of teachers. Since that time 
there has been constant agitation for 
another increase in salaries. The 
last was two years ago.” Of course, 
Mrs. Young is now active in behalf 


of the oppressed federation. 

The vice president of the Board of 
Education says that “the school sys- 
tem of Chicago is in the grip of 
Margaret i 
the 


agent of 
the Board 


Haley, 


federation.” 


business 


When 
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of Education, seeing a deficit, sought 
to reduce salaries the federation beat 
it, got the Legislature to provide that 
existing salaries should be continued 
by means of borrowed money. This 
official declares that the teachers are 
afraid of the federation, that it is “an 
assassin of reputation,” that “it turns 
the minds of the teachers from their 
work and makes them politicians.” 
It is charged that the federation in its 
“literature” takes the ground that only 
federationists can look for better pay 
or place. A member of the Board of 
Education is quoted as saying that 
“there are hundreds of cases where 
teachers actually have been driven 
out of the pubile schools for their 
opposition 'to the federation.” 

More salary, more salary, more sal- 
ary! The schools run by a secret so- 
ciety through a walking delegate, their 
object forgotten; teachers in politics, 
other teachers terrorized; extravagant 
and demoralized education, mental 
loss to the pupils, bigger bills for the 
poor devil of a taxpayer: That is “the 
spirit and practice of democracy” to 
be expected of unionized teachers. 
Will the strike and boycott be added? 
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University Growth 


From 1904, to 1914, Georgia State 
University has increased 494 per cent, 
State University of Washington 327 
per cent, State University of Oregon 
185 per cent, State University of 
Oklahoma 164 per cent, State Uni- 
versity of California 117 per cent, 
State University of Wisconsin 103 
per cent. In enrollment California 
increased 4,733, Wisconsin 3,422 Ten- 
nessee 3,372. 

From 1894 to 1914, State University 
of Illinois increased 671 per cent, Uni- 
versity of Washington 613 per cent, 
University of Oregon 402 per cent, 
University of California 394 per cent, 
University of Colorado 384 per cent, 
University of Wisconsin 292 per cent. 
In enrollment the University of Cali- 
fornia increased by 6,997, University 
of 5 University of 





Mininesota 5,293, 
Wisconsin 5,038 





+ 
Do It 
Blessed are the peacemakers! In 


making peace, though only a tempo- 
rary peace, between Saul and David, 


Tonathan won a nobler crown than 
he could have gained by succeeding 
his father. Once an old man was 
counseling a young man who had 
been grossly insulted and was for 
demanding an anology at once 
“Wait a little,” said the sage. “An in- 
sult is like mud; it will brush off 
much better when it is dry.” Many 


a time we need just such advice, and 
well for us if we have a Jonathan at 
hand to give it—The | Christian 
Herald. 
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The Week in Review 


{Continued from page 267,] 








pro\ ided 
market his 


for the American farmer, 
only that he is able to 
crops to advantage. Last year, at 
this time, the Government estimates 
indicated 4,853,000,000 bushels of 
grains combined 


all 
ali 
and the actual out- 


turn was 4,941,000,000, or 88,000,000 
bushels in excess of the estimate. 
This vear, the Government forecast 
indicates 5,641.000,000 bushels of all 
grains ot TOO 000 000 hushels more 


than last year’s yield. If the Govern- 
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ment’s guess proves to be correct, the 
total yield will surpass all records. 
The estimate points to an exportable 
surplus of wheat to the amount of 
over 400,000,000 bushels. Canada’s 
crops also are large, and the Canadian 
wheat surplus for export is estimated 
at 150,000,000 bushels. Clearly there 
would be no difficulty in supplying 
Europe’s food demands, if only there 
were no difficulty in reaching the con- 
’ sumer. As it is, it is not strange that 
wheat prices are falling. 


CARRANZA’S ATTITUDE. 


Carranza’s reply to the invitation of 
the Pan-American diplomats that he 
join in a conference to consider the 
restoration of peace to Mexico is a 
flat refusal of the proposition made, 
so far as internal affairs are con- 
cerned, coupled with the expression of 
a willingness to meet the diplomats to 
discuss Mexican affairs “solely from 
an international point of view.” Car- 
ranza claims that he is now in control 
of nearly the whole of Mexico, that 
he has an army of 150,000 men, that 
the functions of public service have 
been restored, and that the entire 
country will soon be at peace. Un- 
der these circumstances, it is not sur- 
prising that he should decline to sub- 
mit to outside adjudication his claim 
to be the “first chief” or to allow the 
interior affairs of the republic “to be 
handled by mediation or by any ini- 
tiative of any foreign government.” 
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Reports and Pamphiets 


“Accredited Secondary Schools in the 
United States.” By Samuel P. Ca- 
pen, Specialist in Higher Education, 
U. S. Bureau of Education, Bulle- 
tin 1915, No. 7. 110 pages. 


National Education Association and 
International Congress of Educa- 
tion, 1915. 190 pages. Presented 
to the Visiting Teachers by the Cali- 
fornia Teachers’ Association and 
the Director for California of the 
National Education Association. 


National Society for the Promotion 
of Industrial Education, Bulletin 
No. 20. Proceedings Eight Annual 
Meeting, Richmond, Va. 250 pages. 
Headquarters 140 West 42d st., New 
York City. 


Medford, Mass. 1914 Report. 76 
pages. Superin‘-ndent Fred H. 
Nickerson. 

“International Judicature.” By Henri 
La Fontaine, Professor of Inter- 
national Law, Brussels. 15 pages. 
Bulletin No. 22 of American Society 
for Judicial Settlement of Inter- 
national Disputes, Baltimore, Md. 
Kansas, Bulletin Vol. XVI, No. 17, 
Announcement 1915-16. University 
Extension Division, University of 
Kansas, Bulletin Vol XVI, No. 17. 
26 pages. 





“District Supervision.” Bulletin No. 
7, West Virginia State Department 
of Free Schools. By State Super- 
visor of Rural Schools L. J. Hani- 
fan, under. direction of State Su- 
perintendent M. P. Shawkey. 43 
pages. 


“Official Documents Conc erning Neu- 
tral and Belligerent Rights Issued 
Since August 4, 1914. War Zones 
(continued). Interference With 
Trade.” World Peace Foundation 
(40 Mt. Vernon st, Boston), Bulle- 
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sized gs sem in our Agency when within ten days four such a were 

made to We were poneeee to be FOR three of these placer. ith such oppor- 

able to furnish the righ t czndidates tunities in mind we feel like urging the 


enrollment of strong grade teachers and teachers who have iaken their college work 


after having had rural school experience, believing such candidates CRITICS. 
have some of their best work ahead of them im our normal schools as 
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may be acquired at Malden Commercial School, 
. where we fit students for work as Secretaries, Book- 
keepers, Stenographers, etc. 


Our Normal Department 


_ | trains teachers in teaching these subjects. 


Commercial Education is steadily growing in im- 
portance. Every year more High Schools and Busi- 
ness Colleges call for more teachers. 
This means better chances for employment and for 
better pay for you—If you act onour suggestion. 
Conducted by a trained educator with longteaching 
AND business experiences; with more teachers in 
rating to students than any similar school we 
now of; and with an.ambition to do the most 
thorough work rather than be the largest school, we 
feel justified in stating that Malden Commercial 
School is 


‘‘ Educationally the strongest Business School in 
_ NeW England.’ 


We have information‘that is well worth your while. 
. Call or write for it. 


~ Malden Commercial School 


Walter Leroy Smith, Principal 
aa Founded 1904 . 


are weer 


Maiden, Mass. 
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Everything goimg like 
cleck-work-$£0 each month 
in the bank—it looks like a 
nice little surplus at the end 
of the school year. And then 
something happens, for the 
test laid plans ‘“‘gang aft 
a-gle ys 

An Accident or Sickness dips into the program—a month or two is lost, 
with np salary—it becomes necessary to withdraw from the bank to pay the 
board, the nurse and the doctor. One month’s expenses of this sort, with- 
out atly income, wil! play havoc with a nice little savings account 

Thousands of teachers have learned by bitte: experience that fhe only 
way to save their savings is to have them protecced by the T. C. U. 
Many times an accident or a sickness piles up adebt that wil! mortgage 
one’s efforts fora year or more. 

This great National Teachers’ Protective Organization—the T. C. U.— 
stands ready to pay $50 a month t6 any teacher for a loss of time caused by 
accident, sickness or quarantine, besides many additional benefits. Every 
teacher should be protected 


TEACHERS’ CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


140T.C. U. Building, Lincoln, Nebr. 


SEND THE COUPON 
To the T. C. U.—140T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. 
Send your booklet explaining Protective Benefits for Teachers. 























A CONNECTING LINK 


between the teacher wanting 








a position and a position need- 


ing a teacher is the 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


We place hundreds of teachers 


every year. 


Send for our form and manual. 


ALVIN F. PEASE 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


Telephone Haymarket 1203 
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